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BLUE GOOSE. oranges and grapefruit are indelibly branded on the skin 
for the protection of growers, as ‘well as jobbers, retailers ahd consumers. 
There can be no successful substitution of inferior fruits for BLUE GOOSE. 


Every advertisement of BLUE GOOSE, whether in newspapers or in the 
hundreds of thousands of dealer helps circulated, emphasizes this protec- 
tion. As a result consumers have come to look for the BLUE GOOSE mark - 
as a sign. of excellence in citrus fruits. ba 


Progressive retailers everywhere are taking advantage of this confidence, 
which speeds up sales, by specifying that their oranges and grapefruit shall 
be branded with the name BLUE GOOSE. 


Progressive growers everywhere are taking advantage of our unequalled 
service. Growers not using our service are respectfully invited to compare 
their results with those obtained by their neighbors who are shipping 
through our organization. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 4 


Orlando, Florida 
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INSECTICIDE QUALITY * 


IS AN INVESTMENT 


The Slight Extra Cost of QUALITY Pays Big Dividends 


THE BETTER SPRAY 


For White Fly and Scale Insects 


Niagara Sulfodust 
For Rust Mite and Red Spider 


Niagara Vegetable Dusts 


For All Truck Crop Insects and Diseases 
are economical because they are safe, effective, convenient and 
DEPENDABLE. When you buy these products you get with them 
Peninsular Service—our best efforts to assist you in the production 
of bigger and better crops. 
EMULSO and NIAGARA DUSTS may be obtained from leading in- 
secticide and fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write us for special booklet on any crop in which you are interested. 


Peninsular Chemical Co. , 


Orlando, Florida 
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There is every assurance that the Citrus Industry of 
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The forward looking planter will therefore lay his 


plans to round out his acreage and right now reserve the 
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choicest trees to insure his getting exactly what he wants. 


“Glen Trees Grow” 


BURBANK 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
Offices: 
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Tampa, Winter Haven, Orlando, 
8th Floor First State Orlando Bank & Trust 
Citrus Exchange Bldg. Bank Bldg. Co. Bldg. 


Over forty-two years of Satisfied Customers has made this the largest 


Citrus Nursery in Florida. 
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REGISTERED 


The Best, Yet Cheapest, 
Marketing Service 


} bw POLK COUNTY, Florida Citrus Exchange growers pack, advertise 
and market fruit for 90 cents a box. 


This is the maximum a grower pays for the operation of his sales or- 
ganization, whether he ships oranges, grapefruit or tangerines. 


Even with this low assessment, some Exchange associations owning 
packing houses return to their members each season in “packing sav- 
ings” as much as 10 cents for every box shipped. 


Compare this Exchange cost with those of independent shippers. 


The strongest independent in Polk county charges, for packing and 
selling, 95 cents a box for oranges and grapefruit and $1 for tangerines. 
Another large competing shipper charges for similar work $1 per box 
for oranges, 95 cents for grapefruit and $1.30 for tangerines. 


Florida Citrus Exchange costs in Polk county for packing and selling, 
including its advertising and other super-sales services, are from 5 to 
40 cents a box lower than those quoted by independent agencies with 
far less extensive marketing facilities. 


Cooperation in packing and selling on a strictly cost basis has made 
these economies possible for Polk County growers. Equally good savings 
are being realized by cooperative producers in other parts of the state. 
That is why Florida Citrus Exchange growers consistently receive the 
highest returns for fruit, grade and quality considered. Theirs is the 
best, yet least expensive, marketing service. 


Headquarters at Tampa. Branch offices and affiliated packing associa- 


tions in every citrus section of Florida. 
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Citrus Prospects Better Than 
A Year Ago 


By Lawrence Gentile, Gentile Bros. Company, Orlando 


There are several good indications 
that citrus growers of Florida will 
this season fare better in the mar- 
keting of their crops than they did 


last year, and that on the average 
they will receive profitable returns 
from the sale of their fruit. 

The freezing of the Satsumas in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
west Florida, which would have to- 
talled almost one thousand carloads 
under favorable weather conditions, 
served to eliminate this source of 
early season competition for south 
Florida oranges. As a result, Flor- 
ida’s regular shipping season opened 
with better prospects than would have 
been the aase otherwise, and the 
first sales brought good prices for 
the growers. 

Though Gentile Brothers Company 
is an independent marketing agency, 
and consequently considered to be 
one of its competitors, I want to com- 
pliment the Florida Citrus Exchange 
for the many things it is doing for 
this state’s fruit industry. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. L. C. Edwards, has the 
confidence of the leading independent 
shippers of the state, and they are 
generally cooperating with him to the 
limit in the regulation of shipments. 


The present friendly relations  be- 


tween independent shippers and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange will permit 
the accomplishment of many things 
for the industry_that were impossible 
in years gone by. when the prevailing 
sentiment seemed to be to knife the 
other fellow. 


Another organization deserving of 
credit for its work is the Growers and 
Shippers League, which has for its 
members about 90 per cent of the 
It has ably defended 
the industry in matters pertaining 
to railroad rates. It needs the con- 
tinued support of Florida’s' growers 
and shippers for its greatest task— 
that of securing a readjustment of 
freight rates on this state’s products 
which will reduce transportation 
costs to a basis equitable in com- 
parison with those enjoyed by other 
citrus producing sections. 


fruit shippers. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
things at the present time to help 
the price of oranges is for the grow- 
ers to do as much spot picking as 
possible. Because California oranges 
are running from medium to small, 
the demand for larger oranges is 
quite brisk, but Florida oranges 
season as a whole are not much, if 


‘ any, larger than the California pro- 


duct. However, by spot picking Fler- 
ida growers can put larger sized or- 
anges on the market and thus invade 
a number of markets that previously 
have been practically controlled by 
California shippers. 

Spot picking oranges will increase 
picking expense it is true, but it will 
more than repay those who do it 
in the final returns they receive for 
their fruit. It will also help a great 
deal to give Florida oranges a pre 
ference with the trade and thus en- 
able this state to greatly expand its 
distribution this year. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the cooperation of the indepen- 
dent shippers with the Citrus Ex- 
change, the untiring efforts of the 
Growers and Shippers League, the 
business operations of the Fruitmen’s 
Club, it appears that unless some un- 
forseen disaster occurs, and that is 
not at all likely, the citrus growers 
of Florida will certainly receive much 
better returns this year for their fruit 
than they did last season. 


Counts and tests prove that it pays 
to handle fruit carefully. Rough 
handling of citrus fruit causes green 
spotting: and poorer prices. 
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Florida Fruit Direct to 
British Markets 


What is said to have been the first 
shipment of Florida citrus fruits di- 
rect from a Florida shipping port to 
the consuming centers of England, left 
Jacksonville on November 25, being 
shipped by the pioneer fruit firm of 
Chase & Co. 


Loaded in the upper fore-hold of 
the American-Palmetto liner Minne- 
qua, with the hatches off in order 
that there might be plenty of ventila- 
tion, with a citrus planter  second- 
mate watching out for its care with 
an experienced eye, and with a Flor- 
ida cracker third mate evidencing 
personal interest in getting the 
shipment to market, Florida’s first 
consignment of citrus fruit for the 
London market in thirty years drop- 
ped down the river and out through 
the jetties on Nov., 25. 


Perhaps no single shipment of cit- 
rust fruit was ever so carefully pre- 
pared and personally superintended 
as this, which constitutes an initial 
move to create an English market for 
Florida fruit products. Joshua C. 
Chase, president of Chase & Company; 
R. J. Warrick, Jacksonville manager 
of the American-Palmetto line; T. D. 
Guthrie, manager of the Jacksenville 
traffic bureau; and George M. Bald- 
win, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commodore Point Termi- 
nal Company and president of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
were at the Commodore Point dock 
to superintend the loading. 


Thousand Boxes 

The shipment consists of 1,000 
boxes fruit, most of it pelican grape- 
fruit, but including 100 boxes of Flor- 
ida oranges. With the shipment, in 
the care of Captain G. W. Savage, 
master of the Minnequa, goes 3,000 
Atlantic Coast Line folders discussing 
the grapefruit as an article of diet 
and containing instructions in its 
preparation and use. These folders 
will be distributed in the London mar- 
ket, throughout the larger hotels and 
cafes. 

Mr. Chase took no chances with 
incompetent wrapping of the Coast 
Line folders. Declaring that he used 
to work in a grocery store and knew 
all about wrapping parcels, he took 
with him to the dock his wrapping 
paper and string and wrapped the 
bundle and addressed it to the cap- 


tain of the ship before he left the 
dock. 

First Mate McDonald of the Min- 
nequa evidenced a lot of interest in 
getting the Florida shipment stored 
away to a good advantage, and just 
for that Mr. Chase took his name and 
the address of his wife at Dorchester, 
Mass. Mrs. McDonald will receive 
a Christmas present of a box of se- 
lected Florida oranges from the 
Chase Fruit Company. 

Cargoes in Future 


Standing at the forehold of the 
seven thousand ton liner Mr. Chase 
said that the time should come when 
Florida would be shipping to Europe 
complete cargoes of citrus fruit, all 
that such ships as the Minnequa could 
carry. It shouldn’t be so far in the 
future, either, he predicted. 

“Well, if you are going to do that 
we'll have to rebuild the hold for you,” 
said McDonald. 

“That’s the idea,” assented Mr 
Chase. “We will be shipping in ves- 
sels equipped with air-cooled holds. 
I hope you aren’t delayed by cargo 
troubles. We want to get this ship- 
ment in to London. If we get it 
there in first class shape with the 
folders we are sending along we'll 
train the English to use grapefruit 
without any trouble. I think this 
shipment of 1,000 boxes means fu- 
ture shipments of many thousand of 
boxes, and it means big business for 
the American-Palmetto line as well as 
for Florida. 

“To the best of my knowledge this 
is the first shipment of grapefruit 
and Florida oranges to London direct 
from Florida in three decades. Thir- 
ty years ago 10,000 boxes were ship- 
ped out of Fernandina. The St. Johns 
river hadn’t been dredged then and 
the ship couldn’t get in here. I had 
1,000 boxes aboard. The experiment 
then wasn’t a complete success. The 
consignors and _ consignees broke 
about even. The plan was to get 
the 10,000 boxes there in time for 
the Christmas trade, and the ship 
suffered delays and some of the fruit 
was lost. Landed at London after 
the holidays and in a market where 
grapefruit was unknown, it wasn’t 
a fair experiment, but the shippers 
didn’t try again. Now, with the virtues 
of Florida’s grapefruit known in Eng- 


land, with considerable curiosity 
about grapefruit on the part of Eng- 
lishmen who have never tried it, and 
with some advertising, we are ready 
to build a market there. 


Thanks Coast Line 

“I have written my thanks to the 
Atlantic Coast Line for the splendid 
folder we are now able to send 
along with the fruit. I told them it 
was the best thing that the A. C. L. 
had done for Florida in a long time, 
and I mean it. That grapefruit fold- 
er probably will mean millions of dol- 
lars to Florida.” 

T. D. Gutherie of the traffic bureau 
looked on the shipment as a mile- 
post in Jacksonville’s long battle for 
direct-to-Europe shipments. 

“The railroads serving Jacksonville, 
under permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have  pub- 
lished reduced rates to Jacksonville 
for export,” said Mr. Gutherie. “Under 
these new rates the freight from the 
citrus groves to London is less than 
the all-rail rates to New York. Flor- 
ida citrus fruit has been in the Eng- 
lish market before, in fact it is 
there now, shipped via New York. 
But the fact that we can now give 
London the same rate, or rather a 
slightly lower rate than we can New 
York will make all the difference in 
the world.” 


Lose Seven Oranges 

The Chase shipment went aboard 
the Minnequa with a total loss in 
loading of seven oranges. The steve- 
dores broke two boxes, both of which 
were immediately nailed up by a 
Chase company cooper who was on 
the job for just such purposes. The 
grapefruit crates used in shipment 
are the same as used in shipments 
North, with the exception that they 
are reinforced with iron bands. 

The orange-growing second mate 
of the Minnequa is N. A. Bispham. 
His cracker junior is Third Mate J. 
W. Sinneath. 





Nothing will take the various social 
distempers—which the city and arti- 
ficial life breed—out of a man like 
farming, like direct and loving con- 
tact with the soil. It draws vut the 
poison. It humbles him, and teaches 
him patience and reverence. —John 
Burroughs. 
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Health and Wealth in 
the Avocado 


By Isabelle S. Thursby, Florida State Foods and Marketing Agent 


Of the unusual and delicious trop- 
ical fruit that have been “acclimated” 
in the United States and grown com- 
mercially in Florida and California, 
perhaps none is gaining as rapidly in 
popular favor as the avocado, a fruit 
native to the tropical and semi-trop- 
ical regions of North and South Amer- 
ica, where it is a common and highly 
prized article of food. 

Gautemala abounds more abundant- 
ly in this fruit than any other coun- 
try and the natives use it as a daily 
article of food throughout the greater 
part of the year. An avocado, four or 
five tortillas (small, round cakes, of 
coarsely ground corn) and a cup of 
coffee constitute a meal of which the 
Gautemalan Indian is very appreciat- 
ive and on which he will perform the 
hardest kind of manual labor. 


The regard for the avocado in those 
cities where it is now sold is evi- 
denced by the high prices paid for it. 
It behooves Florida growers to turn 
their attention more largely to avo- 
cado culture, in order that this splen- 
did, healthful and highly nutritious 
fruit shall be more generally placed 
upon our markets and at prices more 
consistent with the purchasing power 
of the average pocketbook. Anéd. hap- 
pily for us, Wilson Popenoe, the well- 
known authority on the avocado, 
prophesies that the time is coming 
when this fruit will become as com- 
mon in our markets as the banana. 
This means, of course, an industry 
will be developed of more importance 
than citrus culture in either Florida 
or California. 


The avocado igs an evergreen with 
fairly large, leathery leaves and which 
under favorable conditions may reach 
a height of sixty feet. Already Flor- 
ida possesses some fine commercial 
avocado groves. Properly planted the 
trees are very prolific, many 15 to 
20 year old trees having produced 
1,000 fruit each in a season, while a 
few have produced more than 2,000. 
One fine old avocado under the writ- 
er’s notice at Clearwater bore more 
than 1,400 splendid fruit in a season. 

The fruit varies in form from round 
to pear shape, weighs from a _ few 
ounces to four pounds, and contains a 
single, large hard seed. The flesh is 
a deep cream yellow, firm 2nd when 
fully ripe cuts like soft cheese, with 
a fine grained, oily texture. In fact, 


the avocado is a delicious substantial 
food, with a protein content higher 
than any other fresh fruit. The amount 
of mineral matter also is much great- 
er than is found in other fresh fruits, 
making the avocado valuable as a 
neutralizer of the acid forming ele- 
ments that our too common meat and 
cereal diet includes. Of the nutritive 
value of the avocado, Dr. Jaffa, 
of the University of California, says: 
“So far as the protein and ash in 
fresh fruits are concerned, the ayo- 
cado stands at the head of the list 
and with reference to the carbohy- 
drates, contains on an average fully 
50 per cent of that found in many 
fresh fruits. These facts alone would 
warrant due consideration being given 
to the value of the avocado. Its chief 
value as a food, however, is due ‘to 
its high content of fat. . . . The 
only fruit comparable with the avoca- 
do in this respect is the olive.” . It is 
essentially a vegetable butter. 

Experiments carried on at the Uni- 
versity of California have shown that 
the digestibility of the avocado fat is 
equal to that of butter fat. Dr. Jaffa 
also says: “The fact that the native 
Cubans prefer this fruit to any other 
of their abundant supply may be due 
to the flavor alone, but it is more than 
likely that the preference is more deep 
seated, and that it is a result of gen- 
erations of experience of a knowledge 
of its beneficial effects.” 

And they contain vitamines! This 
is the latest scientific discovery in 
connection with the avocado. Recently 
experiments have been made at the 
University of the Phillippines which 
show conclusively that it is rich in 
Vitamine B. Experiments are now 
in process to determine whether it 
also contains Vitamine C. 

This means thjs fruit can be de- 
pended upon to help insure normal 
growth, development and healthful- 
ness in the average individual. 

Because of its scarcity in the mar. 
kets of the United States, it has been 
used almost exclusively as a salad 
fruit, requiring merely salt and lem- 
on or lime juice to make it highly ac- 
ceptable to most palates. 

Florida can be a_ great avocado 
country—there is no reason why we 
should not take advantage of our op- 
portunities and make the avocado a 
staple foodstuff, rather than a luxury 





or a fruit salad. 
Avocado Salad 

The avocado is commonly used for 
salads, but there are many ways of 
serving it. The simplest treatment is 
by far the most popular. That is, 
merely cut the avocadoes in halves, 
remove seed, and serve with salt, vin- 
egar, or lemon and lime . juice—re- 
membering to use salt freely. Or, the 
avocado may be peeled, sliced or diced 
placed on lettuce leaves with sliced 
onions and peppers added and treat- 
ed with a “snappy” French or Thous- 
and Island dressing. 

Avocado Cocktail 

Peel, cut in cubes, and serve very 
cold, in small glasses (set in cracked 
ice if possible). Make sauce of toma- 
to catsup and lemon juice, seasoned 
with salt and pepper. 

Avocado Sandwich 

Peel, slice thinly, season with salt, 
paprika and lemon juice or lime juice 
and a bit of onion. Place between thin 
slices of buttered bread. These sand- 
wiches are both delicious and sub- 
stantial. 

Avocado Aspic Salad 

1-2 box gelatine 

1 1-2 cups boiling water 

Juice 2 lemons 

1-2 cup cold water 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 tomatoes 

1 good sized avocado 

Soak gelatine in cold water. Dis- 
solve in boiling water. Strain, add 
sugar and lemon juice. Cut avocado 
and tomato in cubes. 


Place a mold in ice water. Pour in 
layer of jelly, then add avocado and 
tomato, when set add more jelly and 
fruit. Place on ice to harden, Serve 
with very acid mayonnaise on lettuce 
leaves. 

Avocado Ice Cream 

Yolks 5 eggs 

2 cups sugar 

Almond and vanilla extract 

1 quart milk 

4 avocadoes, medium sized 

Green marischino cherries 

Make a boiled custard with the milk, 
eggs and 1 cup sugar. Flavor with 
vanilla. Mash fruit to a pulp with 1 
cup sugar, flavor with almond extract. 
When custard is cool, add fruit and 
freeze as usual. Serve in mounds with 
a green maraschino cherry on top. 
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Orange Growing 


By Homer Brott, American Consul at Bahia, Brazil 


* The district around the city of Ba- 
hia is the greatest center of orange 
production in the state, followed by 
Alagoinhag and Matta de S.Joao. No 
fixed date for the beginning of orange 
culture is known but it is thought that 
it was begun by the earliest colonists. 
There is no historical record of the 
first appearance of the navel orange. 
In 1860 the garden of Paulo Monteiro 
in Bahia was famous for its fruits 
and the “orange of Bahia” or navel 
orange was one of its specialties. In 
the preeminent orange district of the 
state summer temperatures vary from 
22 to 30 degrees Centigrade with an 
average of 26 and those of winter— 
May to August—from 20 to 28 with 24 
degrees as the mean. Rains are 
copious and well distributed. The 
varieties of oranges that are cultivat- 
ed are: Bahia navel, Smooth select, 
China, Secea, Tangerine, Crave and 
Native. 


Soils and Terrains 

Lands on which orange trees are 
planted are of red clay and other 
clay soils having more or less sand in 
mixture. Plantations are made both 
on level and on hilly lands but on the 
latter the trees are usually feeble. 
Land is cleared by the ordinary pro- 
cess of chopping and burning and is 
usually spaded up. 

Chemical fertilizers are never used 
but stable manure is utilized general- 
ly: in Alagoinhas street sweepings 
and tobacco stems are added to the 
stable manure. Not all orange grow- 
ers possess manure piles and some of 
them have no idea of the importance 
of fertilization. Usually the manure 
is piled in the fields and later placed 
in furrows as needed. 

Planting 

Orange trees are planted in furrows 
and at a distance of 5.5 meters from 
one tree to the next. The furrows 
are opened in summer months before 
planting time which runs from April 
to June. Nurseries are begun in 
sheltered spots. The soil is worked 
with the hoe so as to be finely divided 
and soft and well cured stable manure 

mixed in afterwards and the seeds 
are planted usually in September. As 
soon ag the cut has healed the young 
plant ig taken from the nursery. 
Grafted trees are sold at from 2 to 
6 milreis each. It is also customary 
to plant stocks just out of the nur- 
sery in the places where they are to 
grow and graft them there. The 
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scions destined for grafting are taken 
from the most robust and healthiest 
trees that have proved their qualities 
as producers. 

The process of grafting used is that 
of the shield or bud and is usually 
carried out in September. The stocks 
used for clay lands are those of the 
native orange and for sandy land those 
of the Persian lime. 


In established groves two weedings 
per year are the rule but in young 
ones three and sometimes four are 
given. All this work is done with 
the hoe. Some growers confine 
themselves to cutting the bushes and 
larger weeds. Irrigation is not used 
and is not necessary in this district. 
Some planters grow coconut. trees 
and orange trees together but the sys- 
tem is not a good one ag the falling 
coconuts and leaves break the branch- 
es of the orange trees. 

In addition to the terrible sauva 
there are many other insects that 
cause serious damage to the orange 
trees and the growers that have any 
adequate equipment for combatting 
these pests are very rare. 

Pruning of the trees is done after 
harvest and consists of relieving the 
tree of parasitic growths and dead 
or diseased branches. Some planters 
at this season scrape the trunks of 
the trees and wash them with water 
mixed with lime. 

Gathering begins in April and in- 
creases through June and July. The 
oranges are usually shaken from the 
branches and fall to the ground suf- 
fering more or less damage. Some- 
times the pickers climb into the trees 
with knapsacks and gather the fruits 
more carefully. They are then sep- 
arated into common, selected and 
special grades and sold by the hun- 
dred. 

A grafted orange tree more than 
8 years old produces from 300 to 600 
fruits. and there are cases in which 
the latter figure is exceeded, but the 
average production is 150 per tree at 
Alagoinhas and 100 per tree in the 
Bahia district. 

Prices vary from 5 to 10 milreis 
per hundred. Total production is cal- 
culated at 8,161,500 fruits per year 
all of which is consumed locally. 

That Bahia oranges are distinctly 
superior to those produced in any 
other part of the globe is an article 
of faith for all residents of the state 
both native and foreign. This belief 


in Bahia 


finds some support in the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States recently had an expert 
here for a number of months endea- 
voring to determine why the navel 
orange originally brought to the 
United States from Bahia had de- 
teriorated and his conclusions were 
that it was due solely to the fact 
that the soil and climate of Bahia 
were more perfectly suited to the 
fruit. 


HOW TO PACK LIVING 
PLANT MATERIAL FOR 
LONG DISTANCE SHIPMENT 


Seeds, plants, scions, grafts and 
other plant material intended for 
propagating purposes may be shipped 
long distances if properly selected 
and packed. Long sea voyages 
through the Tropics are particularly 
severe on plant material, so _ that 
great care must be exercised where 
guch journeys are involved. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has prepared @ new cir- 
cular, Department Circular 323, for 
the information of persons who are 
in the habit of mailing various kinds 
of seed and plant material—to show 
how to collect, label and pack living 
plant material for long-distance ship- 
ment. It is based largely on the ob- 
servations made from a great num- 
ber of shipments which the depart- 
ment has received from all over the 
world, packed ‘in ‘many different 
ways and by many different people. 
The manner of packing the particu- 
lar shipments which have come 
through severe conditions of climate 
and distance in a satisfactory man- 
ner is noted and recommended for 
practice. ’ 

It may not seem important, says 
the circular, to follow some of the di- 
rections given. But so many failures 
and disastrous results have occurred 
from variations from the directions 
that the department feels compelled 
to urge that they be followed as close- 
ly as practicable in all cases. Neg- 
lect to sew the cloth coverings on 
the packages properly may result in 
a total loss of the valuable material. 
Leaving off the dry burlap wrapper 
and substituting newspaper therefor 
may cause the sweating and mould- 
ing of a collection of valuable scions 
or budwood. Too much care cannot 
be given to the selection of clean, 
healthy plant - material. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work During 
the Present Month 


Finish up the -citrus fertilization. 

Set trees from nursery to grove. Be sure 
to head back newly planted trees to 14 to 
16 inches. Bank trees well as soon as 
planted. 

This is the very last month for the clean- 
up spray, if neglected in the fall. 

Do NOW the work which will insure a 
good bloom and healthy trees in the spring. 


CITRUS FRUITS BY WATER 


The inauguration of water shipments of citrus 
fruits from Florida ports to the markets of the 
North Atlaniic seaboard by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, will be watched with interest by all 
Florida citrus growers and shippers, whether af- 
filiated with the Exchange or not. 

Shipments of citrus fruits by water has long 
been a dream of Florida growers and shippers, 
but the actual inauguration of the plan has been 
delayed from time to time for one reason or an- 
other, until definite action was taken by Presi- 
dent L. C. Edwards of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, which resulted in the placing of three 
ships in the service between Florida ports and 
points on the North Atlantic. 

That the freight rate will be greatly reduced 
by using the water route, there is no question. 
Whether other conditions will prove as favorable 
as anticipated by the promoters of the plan re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate, the water route 


will now be thoroughly tested out and its merits ' 
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or demerits demonstrated. If found feasible the 
plan of shipment will do much toward solving the 
rate problem with which Florida growers have 
wrestled for many years past. If the initial ship- 
ments which left Florida ports early this month 
bring satisfactory results, the permanency of the 
water routes will be fully established. 

It is for these reasons that all Florida shippers 
and growers are watching these results with 
great interest. 


A VALUABLE FOLDER 


Perhaps no piece of literature put out on be- 
half of Florida citrus fruits by any private enter- 
prise is of greater value to the industry of the 
state than the citrus folder recently issued by 
the Atlantic Coast Line. Attracively printed on 
fine paper, showing the Florida orange and 
grapefruit in their natural colors, and telling how 
to handle, prepare and eat these delicious fruits, 
the folder is doing a service for Florida growers 
which must prove of wonderful benefit to the 
industry. 

The folders are being distributed by the At- 
lantic Coast Line to patrons in the territory it 
serves with a view to increasing the consumption 
of Florida citrus fruits and to attract the atten- 
tion of Northern residents to the section of the 
state in which the fruits are grown. 

After setting forth the value and excellence of 
Florida citrus fruits, the folder goes on to tell 
how the fruit should be bought, handled, pre- 
pared and eaten, and cites numerous authorities 
on the health-giving qualities of the fruits. In 
part the folder says: 

Of the Florida orange, the folder says: 

We are tempted to sing a pean of praise—but, 
here, superlatives are unnecessary. Florida Or- 
anges have 40 to 60 per cent more juice than 
other varieties; and the essence of an Orange 
is in the juice, 

They are more highly flavored. They are sun- 
ripened and rain-watered for which no equal 
substitutes have been developed by man. 

Florida is the natural home of the Orange, 
a fact proven by the existence of thousands of 
wild trees. 

They are grown nearer the average point of 
greatest consumption—hence are marketed 
fresh. 

How to buy oranges: Buy a box, thus assur- 
ing yourself that you are getting fruit as it left 
Florida. 

How to keep oranges: Unpack when deliver- 
ed. Remove tissue wrap. Discard or use at once 
any that may have been bruised. Wipe oranges 
with dry cotton cloth, placing them near each 
other, but not touching, on a floor or shelf where 
the temperature is fairly constant. Florida or- 
anges so treated will keep in perfect condition 
for several weeks. 

How to eat an orange: The proper way is to 
drink the juice. Take orange from ice, cut in 
half, squeeze through strainer into a thin glass. 
Drink,— and give thanks that Florida is East of 
the Mississippi River and connected with your 
home town by fast freight service of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 
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One dozen medium sized Floridas will make 
one quart of juice. Prepare this at night, place 
on ice ‘and serve the next morning. This is 
guaranteed to give tone to the family for the 
tasks of the day. 

The Florida grapefruit is described as follows: 

The Florida Grapefruit’s mission in life is to 
please the palate, and provide for the breakfast 
table one of the tenderest, juiciest and most de- 
lightful Fruit foods known to man, Florida 
Grapefruit is fast becoming the staple breakfast 
food of a generation which is wisely eliminating 
meat from the first meal of the day. 

Since Florida supplies the. only Grapefruit 
worthy of the name, no time need be lost in 
making comparative claims. Grapefruit reaches 
greatest perfection when allowed to ripen on 
the tree. This is possible because Florida is near 
the great consuming markets. Consequently 
Grapefruit in prime condition is available to most 
of the population of North America. 

The keeping qualities of Florida Grapefruit 
readily permit its exportation in good condition 
to England and other European countries. 

Buying and keeping Grapefruit: The 
method is recommended as for oranges. 

How to eat Grapefruit: When properly chilled, 
cut in half. Remove core and seeds, separate 
inner meat from outer membrane and rind; serve 
either with or without sugar or salt, according 
to individual taste. 

Canned Grapefruit: Canned Florida Grape- 
fruit is now available to the housewife in search 
of a new delicacy for her table. Only perfect 
tree ripened fruit is used for canning. The 
hearts, separated from rind and membranes, are 
canned under modern sanitary conditions in 
factories located in the shadow of the groves. 
There are epicures who prefer the canned grape- 
fruit, and eat it from choice, even when the fresh 
fruit is at hand. Canned Grapefruit may be ob- 
tained at any first class food store. 

The folder continues with these medical en- 
dorsements of citrus fruits: 

Health authorities are now agreed that most 
ailments are traceable to the stomach, and that 
no food is quite so essential in keeping this 
important part of the human body functioning 
properly as fresh ripe Citrus Fruits. 

Royal S. Copeland, M. D., U. S. Senator, N. Y.: 
“Citrus Fruits contain food elements invaluable 
to the human family. An infant having Orange 
juice daily is given a chance of growth far great- 
er than that possessed by the child deprived of 
this wonderful food.” 

From Dr. E. L. Eggleston, Eminent Dietic Au- 
thority, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich.: “The use of Citrus Fruits has done a 
great deal to prevent certain nutritional dis- 
orders—but even yet they could be more freely 
used to advantage. Since they require practical- 
ly no digestion they are indispensible in the sick 
room.” 

For Children Underweight, from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, “Messenger”: At Carpenter and Pleasant 
Valley Schools underweight children were divided 
into two groups, one of which was given a half 
pint of milk each morning and the other an or- 
ange. After two weeks it was found that the 
children on milk diet had gained an average of 


same 


Eleven 


10 ounces, while children eating an orange daily 
had gained an average of 18 ounces.” 

From another Health Authority: “Nothing 
clears the complexion like a glass of Orange juice 
daily.” 

In the interest of your health eat fresh sun- 
ripened Florida Oranges and Florida Grapefruit 
and supply them to those you love. 


One Florida grower thought the November 
issue of The Citrus Industry of sufficient interest 
und value to personally buy and pay for five 
hundred copies for mailing to parties whom he 
believed should be interested in Florida and 
Florida products. Several other growers sent 
out from twenty-five to one hundred copies 
each at their own expense. It is such evidences 
of appreciation as this that make life worth liv- 
ing to the publishers. 


With the enormous influx of new population 
into the citrus producing sections of South 
Florida, the home market for citrus offers an 
inviting field for cultivation which the wise 
grower will not overlook. If the home market 
were supplied with the same grade and pack of 
fruit which is demanded by the trade in the 
North, the price to the grower could be material- 
ly enhanced. 


The citrus grower in every citrus section has 
his setbacks, as does any other grower of agri- 
cultural or horticultural products, but we want 
to submit that his setbacks are less numerous 
than those which attend the growing of almost 
any other crop—cotton, or corn, or rice, or 
wheat, or live stock, for instance, 


“The Rancher of Rancho Glen Haven” is an 
ardent advocate of crotolaria as a cover crop 
in citrus groves. Florida growers will read his 
letter elsewhere in this issue, with interest and, 
we believe, profit. The Citrus Industry is always 
glad to print such letters from its readers—for 
the benefit of other readers. 


The wise grower will continue to expand his 
plantings of citrus, giving proper regard to the 


kind and quality of his nursery stock. If he is 
particularly wise, he will also diversify his plant- 
ings by putting some acreage into avocados, 
mangoes, bananas, grapes and other established 
semi-tropical fruits of this section. 


Citrus fruits now going to Northern markets 
from Florida are of as fine quality and appear- 
ance as any ever shipped from the state—which 
is equivalent to saying that they are as fine as 
ever grown in the world. 


Better picking, packing and handling methods 
of this season’s citrus crop is evidenced in the 
uniformity and grading of the fruit now going 
out of the state. Further evidence will be seen 
later in the season by increased profits of the 
grower. 


Are you a producer of better fruit? If not, 
don’t be surprised if you find your bank balance 
in red. 
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Compiled by L. D. Niles, July, 1924 


The grape is one of the _ oldest 
domesticated fruits. It appears to 
have been cultivated at the dawn of 
history and its products used in 
Noah’s time. The written records of 
the Cultivation of the European Grape 
goes back five or six thousand years. 
The ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans grew the vines 
and made wine from its fruit. 

No less than forty known species 
and around four thousand named va- 
rieties are described in viticultural lit- 
erature as indigenous to the northern 
hemisphere, about half of which are 
found in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

North America has a wide distribu- 
tion and abundance of vines and from 
these native plants have been develop- 
ed the greater part of the outdoor 
grapes of this country, except in the 
comparatively few locations where the 
European grape (vitis venefera) is 
successfully grown. 

However, owing to the insects and 
diseases which attack the European 
grape in this section it must be graft- 
ed on resistant stock. The failure 
of the wine and northern bunch 
grapes when grown on their own roots 
directed the plant breeders attention 
to the native vines suited to local 
conditions and immune from insects 
and disease. The late T. V. Munson 
of Dennison, Texas an authority on 
both the botany and the horticulture 
of the grape, who literally made every 
possible combination of crosses of the 
standard bunch grapes with the most 
promising native resistant varieties, 
and grew thousand of seedlings, thus 
producing the hybrids which seem so 
far to be the best adapted to Florida 
conditions. 

Judging from the fruit exhibited at 
the recent Florida Grape Growers As- 
sociation held in Lakeland July 11th 
and 12th, which consisted of one hun- 
dred eleven exhibits comprising thir- 
ty four varieties, and containing 
grapes of such excellent quality as to 
amply demonstrate that Florida is pro- 
ducing fruit of a marketable quality 
and value. Our long growing season 


accounts for the phenomenal growth 
of the vines and the vigorous root 
system which will produce fruit at an 
early age. This together with our 
Florida climate which ripens grapes 
in advance of other sections is very 
important commercially. 


Quoting Mr. Munson, “There ap- 
pears no reason why the South should 
not become one of the greatest grape 
centers in the world and it promises 
everything to the wide-awak:2, intel- 
ligent, grape-grower; capabilities are 
unlimited in production, in quality, and 
in season when no other section com- 
petes with it, and it has vast markets 
at home and in the great cities just 
north of it.” 

An excellent bulletin is published 
by the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville, No. 39. “Grape Culture in Flor- 
ida” by Prof. E. L. Lord. 

SOILS 

Grapes are grown on all types of 
soils, on many sites in various loca- 
tions, in fact are being successfully 
grown where suitably fertilized on 
lands too poor for other crops. 

Generally speaking good drainage 
is absolutely necessary and _ sandy 
loam, rich in humus, very desirable be- 
cause of its effect on the water-holding 
capacity of the soil. Well drained 
hammock and flat-woods and high 
pine lands are all producing excellent 
healthy vineyards. Quoting Mr. H. T. 
Fisher “In a general way, it will, 
therefore, be seen that there must be 
almost countless thousands of cutover 
and other lands in Florida adaptec to 
grape culture. In many respects the 
prevailing sand of Florida is most 
favorable to grape culture and its 
immunity to Phylloxera is of immeas- 
urable advantage.” 


VARIETIES 

The bunch grapes which are most 
successful on their own roots are the 
Munson hybrids which resulted from 
the cross breeding of the finer strains 
of American and European varieties 
with resistant native wild vines, and 
these are generally recognized as the 
best commercially under Florida con- 
ditions. 


It would be advisable before plant- 
ing to have expert advice as to adap- 
tability of varieties to the soil and 
location chosen, keeping in mind the 
purpose of the proposed planting. 

Generally it will be found entirely 
unnecessary to graft European or 
Northern varieties on native or resist- 
ant stock from the fact that many of 
the resistant hybrid varieties are 
their equal in every sense and in ad- 
dition thrive and produce abundantly 
on their own roots, as a result of the 
infusion of the blood of the wild 


grapes in the breeding of the varie- 
ties. 

Cansidering the soil and topograph- 
ical conditions, choice could be made 
from the following varieties, all of 
which are successfully grown in Flor- 
ida at present. 

ARMALAGA—hybrid (color white). 
BEACON—hybrid (purplish black. 
CARMAN—hybrid (black). ELLEN 
SCOTT—hybrid (violet), R. W. 
MUNSON—hybrid (black—self ster- 
ile). WAPANUKA—hybrid (white). 
And for home use, SCUPPEDNONG 
—muscadine (bronze). 

The many varieties available and 
their succession in maturing fruit, 
make it possible to have grapes for 
home use ripening from June until 
September if desired. 

PRUNING, PLANTING, TRAINING 

Remember the grape plant is train- 
ed to regulate the vine and pruned to 
increase and control the quantity and 
value of the crop. 

Healthy, well grown, one year 
plants, should be used in starting a 
vineyard and they should be pruned 
back to two buds at time of planting. ° 
In training the first year only one of 
these buds should be allowed to grow 
to form the trunk of the vine. The 
second bud is for insurance against 
damage to the main trunk and should 
be pinched out after it has made a 
short growth. The main vine should 
now be tied to a stake to keep it in 
a vertical position and all lateral 
shoots removed as appear until the 
first wire of the trellis is reached when 
the tip should be pinched out and the 
two upper lateraus allowed to grow, 
one each way on the wire. This 
method of training appears to give the 
best results under Florida conditions 
“83 our long growing season makes it 
possible in favorable years to produce 
as large a vine growth in one year as 
in two years under northern methods 
and conditions. 


Before attempting to prune for fruit 
one must understand precisely how 
the grape bears its crop. The fruit 
is borne near the base of the shoots 
of the current seasons growth, and 
these shoots are borne on wood of the 
previous years growth coming from 
a dormant bud. 


Therefore, pruning to determine the 
shape and growth of vine and quan- 
tity of fruit should be done when dor- 
mant, usually during December, using 





the Munson Canopy system for bunch 
grapes. 
CULTIVATION 

While the vine is wonderfally res- 
ponsive to good care grape growing 
is not an art wholly governed by rules 
of the past, but is one in which its 
followers may make use of science 
and may put thought, skill and taste 
into their work. 

As the vines will occupy the ground 
for some years preparation should be 
made the year previous to planting 
by growing and turning under a le- 
guminous cover crop and having the 
land in good tilth at planting time. 
After planting and during the first 
year, cultivation should be frequent 
and shallow. When the vineyard is 
in bearing, a cover crop, preferably 
leguminous should be grown after har- 
vesting in order to furnish humus, and 
worked into the soil lightly with disk 
or very shallow plowing. 

FERTILIZATION 

The newly set plant does not need 
fertilizer until it starts into growth 
when frequent light applications well 
worked in produce best results. When 
the vineyard comes into bearing 
plant food should be used derived 
from the proper sources, which will 
promote bacterial growth and _ fur- 
nish plant food that without these 
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agencies is unavailable. 

Under our Florida conditions a com- 
plete fertilizer is needed far more 
than in some other sections; howev- 
er, in leachy soils it should be kept 
in mind that water soluble forms of 
plant food are apt to quickly wash 
down out of reach of the grape roots. 
Quoting Prof. Lord, “The grape vine 
makes heavy demands on the soil for 
nitrogen, and whenever the leaves 
lose their healthy deep green color 
and the terminal growth shortens, ni- 
trogen must be available or the crop 
for the next year will be light. Much 
of this nitrogen should be in organic, 
although some should be quickly avail- 
able.” 

The formulas manufactured largely 
from organic sources are especially 
desirable for grape growing; the ni- 
trogen being largely derived from or- 
ganic sources promotes bacterial 
growth and furnishes a steady supply 
of plant food. In addition the Kreiss 
process of treating the phosphate rock 
results in a combination of potash and 
phosphate, in a form easily and read- 
ily available for plant consumption. 
The finished material instead of hav- 
ing an acidic reaction has a basic 
one, and has a tendency to d.2crease 
acidity and sweeten the soil. 

Owing to its basic character, it 
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does not combine with certain ele- 
ments in the soil to form insoluble 
compounds; neither does it leach in 
sandy or porous soils, and on this ac- 
count is especially valuable in sec- 
tions where the rainfall is heavy or 
where irrigation is used. In fact 
where such formulas are used there 
is no chance for plants to suffer from 
lack of food through leaching or re- 
version. : 

INSECTS AND DISEASES 

Insects attacking the grapes in 
Florida are mostly controlled by lead 
arsenate or nicotine sulphate which 
can generally be added to bordeaux 
mixture, being used for fungus di- 
seases so that separate spraying are 
rarely necessary. When the Munson 
systems of trellis and training is used, 
protection is given the fruit from in- 
sects and diseases. The County Agent 
is always willing and competent to 
assist with advice, and in case of any 
serious infestation of which one is 
in doubt as to name and method of 
control the State Plant Board at 
Gainesville should be notified ac once. 
HARVESTING AND MARKETING 

Grapes, unlike some fruits, do not 
ripen off the vines and must be kept 
until fully mature if the highest qual- 
ity is expected. 


Continued on page 25 
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America’s Greatesi Band Leaders 
All Come from Small Towns 
WHY NOT ORCANIZE A BAND IN YOUR TOWN 
Distributors for C. G. Conn Band Instruments 
Let us assist you in increasing your income 


YOUR INCOME 


Be the Saxophone Teacher of Your Town 


Many teachers of music are increasing their 
incomes by teaching the Saxophone—now 
the most popular instrument. We are sell- 
ing thousands of Saxophones to young peo- 
ple who expect to teach themselves because 
teachers are not available, but who would 
learn much more rapidly with intelligent 
supervision. 

This is your opportunity to greatly increase 
your income. The Saxophone is the easiest 
of all instruments to play. With your fun- 
damental knowledge of music, you can 
master it in a few weeks and be ready to 
teach. We shall gladly refer pupils to you. 
You can soon make a reputation for your- 
self as a Saxophone teacher and you'll enjoy 
it. It need not interfere with your regular 
work. 


M.L. Price Music Company 


TAMPA AND ZACK STREETS 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Largest Distributors of Band Instruments in Florida 


ON 


wo! 
OF NIGH GRAD! 
ORCHESTRA IN: 


VIOLINS 


EXAMINE OUR’ COLLECTION 
We have all kinds of violins for all kinds 


of players, “ready for the bew.” You can 
have one or more for ten day’s trial; also 
outfits. Let us demonstrate to you that we 
can “fit you” with a violin that will give 
your interpretations added charm and ele- 
vate you in the opinion of your friends as 


a player. 
As Near 
To You As 
Your 
Post Office 
Telephone 
or Telegraph 
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Good Selling Made Weaver’s 
Oranges Famous 


By T. C. Hart, in Farm and Fireside 


I stood in the packing plant of the 
Weaver orchards at Fowl River, Ala- 
bama and visited with Walter Weaver, 
noted wherever Satsuma oranges are 
marketed as one of the best growers 
in the South. Ten years had passed 
since I had last seen Weaver. Then 
he was just getting a good start. His 
first fruit was just being marketed. 

I soon learned that it isn’t luck that 
enables Weaver’s Satsumas, shipped 
by express to sell for a price that 
gives Weaver a larger net return than 
the grower who ships by freight, It 
isn’t luck that makes Weaver orchards 
fruit sell for 69 cents per dozen in 
the high class fruit stores in Chicago 
when other fruit of the same kind 
is selling for half that price. It isn’t 
luck that has made the products of 
Weaver’s orchards in active demand 
in every market where the fruit has 
ever been. 

The story of why the Weaver Or- 
chards keep at the top of the market, 
and are not affected by changing 
prices as quickly as other growers of 
the same fruit, is a story of pluck, 
hard work, and an intense love of the 
business in which they are engaged, 
on the part of Walter Weaver and his 





This is the famous Weaver pack that 
is largely responsible for the popularity 
of Weaver's oranges. 


wife, who plays no small part in the 

success of the Weaver Orchards. 

As I talked with Weaver on that 
November day, and saw the golden 
stream of fruit pouring through his 
plant, I realized something of the 
hard fight he had gone through to 
bring his business to the point where 
it now is. I had visited many citrus 
packing plants, but all the others had 
been run by cooperatives. This plant 
was turning out Weaver's fruit, and 
Weaver was marketing that fruit 
himself. 

In the early days Weaver joined a 
cooperative exchange, but later de- 
cided he could do. better alone, so he 
withdrew and started to market his 
own fruit. 

From the start Weaver had dream- 
ed of an individuality for his output. 
He held to the ideal of having his 
a little better, a little cleaner, a little 
sweeter, than the average. So when 
the majority of the growers were 
joining cooperative organizations to 
market their fruit by the carload, 
Weaver started to market his crop 
in small lots and by express ship- 
ments. At first he shipped to nearby 
southern cities. 

Weaver’s plan also included the 
idea of distinctive pack, so in his 
fight for a market he first decided 
upon the sort of pack to use. The 
great bulk of Satsumas are marketed 
in “half straps”—boxes one half the 
size of a Florida orange box. Weaver 
chose a basket pack—bushel, half 
bushel. and peck baskets. On the 
cover of every basket is a label bear- 
ing this brand, “Community Brand 
Satsumas—Weaver Orchards, Fowl 
River, Alabama.” In addition to his 
label, Weaver uses green and white 
papers to trim his baskets, and in- 
cludes in every basket a spray of 
kumquats. He does not use a wrap- 
per on the individual oranges. All 
the cooperatives use wrappers and the 
box pack. 

Weaver’s basket pack, the bright 
fruit, and the attractive, neatly trim- 
med baskets won almost instant fa- 
vor where the box fruit was the rule. 
At first he confined himself chiefly 
to southern cities, expanding his 
markets as his crop increased. He 
was always careful not to dump his 
fruit on an unknown market. 

By correspondence with dealers and 





Walter Weaven is the kind of farmer 
who can beat the co-ops at marketing 


his crops. 


commission men, and by shipments of 
sample lots of his fruit, he opened 
the way for the sale of his fruit. 
Each year sees him sending his fruit 
into new and more distant markets. 
The marketing of his crops is to 
Weaver as great a part of his busi- 
ness as the raising of it, and the 
marketing demands the most con- 
stant attention while the harvest is 
on. 


By years of hard work and ex- 
perimentation, Weaver has developed 
a system of orchard management 
which includes cover crops, fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, and spraying, by 
which he is able to keep his groves 








in the healthiest possible condition. 
Weaver’s crop as I saw it in his 
plant was running about 80 per cent 
fancy and °0 per cent choice, with 
practically no culls, while some of his 
neighbors’ groves were running mostly 
culls and low-grade fruit. Weaver's 
fruit was not troubled with softness 
after shipment, and where the market 
was unmercifully hammering soft 
fruit Weaver’s fruit was seliing at 
top prices. 

From his experiences in making 
early shipments, Weaver decided that 
if some method could be found to 
hasten the coloring of the fruit an 
orange-hungry public could be sup- 
plied at top prices. As a result he 
now has a pre-coloring plant where 
he hastens the coloring of his fruit 
by means of fumes from’ kerosene 
burners. This pre-coloring system 
means that Weaver reaches the iner- 
ket with his early fruit a week cr 
ten days ahead of the tree-ripeaed 
fruit, and secures a correspondingly 
high price. 

Weaver was the first Satsuma 
grower to try pre-coloring. His re- 
sults were so successful that pre- 
coloring has now got to be a part 
of the industry. Originally the Weav- 
er Orchards consisted of some 60 
acres of Satsuma and pecan orchards 
owned by Walter Weaver, his father, 
and a brother, but so successful has 
been the Weaver system of manage- 
ment and marketing that the care of 
other groves and the marketing of 
their fruit have been turned over to 
Weaver. The output of the Weaver 
Orchards is now the output of some 
200 acres of groves. From a few 
wagonloads of baskets of fruit packed 
by himself and wife, with a value 
of a few hundred dollars, the crop 
from the Weaver Orchards now totals 
20 or 30 carloads a year with a value 
of from $20,000 to $50,000 per year, 
with the net profit depending upon 
many fluctuating causes, such as 
labor conditions, prices of fertilizers, 
etc. 

Walter Weaver is not satisfied to 
ship only Satsuma oranges. Those or- 
anges have got to have an individual- 
ity about them. In his packing plant 
his fruit passes over brushes which 
have come in contact with paraffin, 
and then the fruit passes over plain 
brushes. In this way Weaver gives 
a rich luster to his oranges. 

In the window of one of the fancy- 
fruit stores on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, I saw a basket of Weaver’s 
fruit selling at 6 cents per orange, 
or 69 cents per dozen. And all over 
the city boxed and wrapped fruit 
was selling at from 30 to 50 cents 


Continued on page 30 








Fifteen 
Boll weevils live in luxury as long 


as they have green cotton foliage to 
eat. Plow those cotton plants under. 
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Fretting is like a rocking chair— 
you can do a great deal of agitating 
in it without getting anywhere—Ex. 


Banner . SMITH . 


BANNER Compressed Air Sprayer 
Tank 21 in. x 7% in. Double seamed and well riveted. Capacity about 4 gallons. 
2 in. brass pump. Pump casting heavy brass, machined, car- 
rying strap adjustable with snap ends. Automatic nozzle, brass, 
for three different sprays. Will not clog. Made with gal- - 
vanized or brass tank as ordered. Adapted 
Gardens, Vines, 












Savage 





















for all spraying purposes, in¢ 
Shrubbery, Poultry Houses, Cotton, Disin- 
fectants, Carbola, etc. Well made, high- 
grade sprayer and absolutely guaranteed in 
every detail. 

SAVAGE DRY Powder Duster 










Highly adapted for 

dusting Truck Crops, 

Cucumbers, Water- 

melons, mag he 1 Some 

Potatoes, Shrubbery, 

Trees, Cotton, ete. to any —_ — 

Dusts everything in lever instantly - . 

powder form. Ball justed for 1 a Ibs. 

bearings throughout, pooh _ ager A 9 

gears packed in sealed aie e a a O ‘ . 

gear case. Nozzle Endorse y U. 5S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Z arm raised or lowered 
Manufactured by 


D. B. Smith & Company 
Utica, N. Y. 





Distributed by 
Florida Agricultural Supply Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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For Your Comfort 


HOTEL TA-MIAMI 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 








NOTE: 

The success of this hotel has been 
achieved by its appointments and its 
strict adherence to the principal. 
“The welfare of the guestis the first 
consideration ”’ 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
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TOP O’ THE TOWN 






300 Rooms With Baths 


European Plan, Fireproof 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA. 
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T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 
We ship large or small orders 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 





































17th St. and 6th Ave. Phone 51-219 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Production and Analysis of 
Citrus Fruits Grown 
in Porto Rico 


By Trade Commissioner L. W. James 


Among the citrus fruits grown in 
Porto Rico, 
hold the most prominent place, as 
they, with pineapples, are the only 
fruits exported in appreciable quan- 
tities. The orange and grapefruit 
are the two citrus fruits which may 
be said to be cultivated and grown as 
a business proposition on the Island 
at the present time, though inferior 
and uncultivated varieties of lemons 
and native limes are produced. Such 
limes and lemons as are grown are 
almost entirely for home consump- 
tion, little or no attempt having been 
made to cultivate them for shipment 
and sale outside Porto Rico, and it 
may be safely assumed that their 
total production is small. 

While no accurate figures are avail- 


grapefruit and oranges 


able for the production of any type 
of citrus fruit, the export statistics 
for grapefruit, and in a much lesser 
degree—oranges, provide fully reliable 
indexes as to production. Practically 
all of the oranges and grapefruit ex- 
ported from Porto Rico are shipped 
to the United States. According to 
the records on file in the office of the 
Collector of Customs in San Juan, 
these yearly shipments and_ their 
values, beginning with the fiscal year 
of 1916-1917 were as follows: 


Grapefruit 
Value 


$ 836,932 
939,677 
1,120,330 
739,106 
1,332,742 
2,019,557 
1,100,727 
1,382,350 
1,998,869 


Fiscal Year 


Quantity 
Ending June 30 
1916 


In these records the statistics of 
grapefruit shipments provide quite an 
accurate index of production, as the 
local demand and consumption are 
smajl, and almost the entire crop is 
shipped to the United States. How- 
ever, shipments of oranges do not 


give such an accurate idea of pro- 
duction, but rather one of the market- 
price and relative scarcity or over- 
supply of native-grown oranges in the 
continental United States. Most of 
the oranges growing here are of wild 
or semi-wild varieties, in many cases 
from trees planted primarily as a 
source of shade for coffee trees, and 
few of these are exported, most of 
them being consumed locally unless 
the market for this type of fruit on 


the mainland is high enough to puy 
for the cost of packing and shipping. 
A shortage of the home-grown fruit 
in the United States, an? the attend- 
ant high prices, will bring about rela- 
tively large exports of oranges from 
Porto Rico which would ordinarily 
not so be utilized. Thus it may be 
seen that the export figures for or- 
anges do not constitute an index of 
production as they do in the case 
of grapefruit. 

There is a possibility that an effort 
to utilize the juices and citric oil of 
the surplus production of oranges in 
Porto Rico would be successful. This 
is especially true of the native West 
Indian oranges produced in the coffee 
plantations in the mountainous inland 
sections of the Island. The cost of 
transporting such fruit over the diffi- 
cult mountainous roads to the coast 
for shipment, coupled with the other 
expenses attendant to its packing and 
marketing, often exceeds the value 


Oranges 
Quantity Value 


(Boxes) 
404,367 $ 790,667 
1,008,465 


502,313 
602,987 1,230,984 
769,226 


373,679 

336,300 832,346 

162,396 445,986 
923,912 


388,182 
732,972 1,749,378 


192,363 471,416 
of the fruit on the New York market. 


Hence, it is believed by a number of 
people interested in orange production 
that the most practical method for 
the utilization of the fruit would be 
through a centrally located plant in 
the orange-growing section which 
could extract the juices and oil. 


These products might be transported 
at a smaller cost than the whole 
fruit it is said. The oranges, often 
purchaseable at $0.10 per box, and 
native labor at $0.50 to $2.00 per day, 
are cheap enough to make a juice-ex- 
tracting plant profitable, provided that 
the juice can be prepared so as not 
to deteriorate in shipping. Therein, 
it seems, lies the most difficult factor 
at present. The wild oranges are 
succulent, well-flavored, and sweet. 
Most of the wild and semi-wild or- 
anges of Porto Rico have, even when 
ripe, a green, and in many Cases, 
rather thick skin, which detracts from 
their value in the markets of the con- 
tinental United States. The unattrac- 
tive coloring of the peel, needless to 
say, does not affect the really superior 
interior of the oranges, and the lower 
market value which it gives is one 
of the chief reasons why local extrac- 
tion of the juice and oil seems feas- 
ible. Thus far, on two occasions, at- 
tempts have been made to establish 
plants near San Juan to utilize the 
juice from the surplus of oranges 
grown on the Island. However, both 
were unsuccessful due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

Fairly reliable and comprehensive 
data regarding the chemical composi- 
tion of Porto Rican fruit has been 
gathered from several sources. The 
Department of Agriculture and Labor 
of the Insular Government, its Experi- 
ment Station at Rio Piedras, provides 
the following analysis of the three 
varieties of grapefruit most common- 
ly grown in Porto Rico. Of these 
three varieties the Duncan and 
Marsh’s Seedless are the most im- 
portant, the Triumph being grown in 
relatively small quantities. 

Somewhat less detailed figures 
given by the office of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture at San Juan 
may be of. interest for purposes of 
comparison with the foregoing sta- 
tistics of the Insular Experiment Sta- 
tion. The figures provided by the 


chief of San Juan Station of the 


Continued on page I8 








TEXANS HOLD CITRUS SCHOOL 


Different phases of citrus culture 
relating to the care of orchards and 
fruit during the fall and winter were 
discussed by specialists at the Wil- 
lacy county citrus school, which was 
held recently at Raymondville. The 
session was sponsored by the Valley 
Horticultural society and followed the 
same general plan of other citrus 
schools held in Hidalgo and Cameron 
counties, except that special problems 
and methods of orcharding under con- 
ditions in the non-irrigated section 
were given special emphasis. 

Sam A. Baker, president of the 
Horticultural society, opened the 
morning session with a discussion of 
setting out a citrus orchard. Robert 
Ray of Lyford followed with a talk 
on citrus culture under dry land con- 
ditions. 

A practical demonstration of mix- 
ing sprays and a detailed description 
of their use in controlling pests and 
insect diseases was given by L. H. 
Alsmeyer, Cameron county agent. T. 
C. Richardson, who recently returned 
from a trip to California, discussed 
orcharding practices which could be 
successfully applied in the Valley. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Baker 
spoke on bud and bud selection and 
Harry L. Sexton outlined the com- 
ing year’s work of the Texas Citrus 
Fruit exchange. G. D. Livingston, 
new vocational agriculture instructor 
at Lyford, discussed vocational teach- 
ing, and James Cowan of Brownsville 
spoke on the topic “Why I Believe in 
Growing Better Fruit.” George W. 
Johnson, district agent of the A. and 
M. extension service, was also on the 
program. 

Field meetings were held during the 
afternoon and the regular meeting of 
the Horticultural society was held dur- 
ing the evening. 


Sweet potatoes dug before frost 
kills the vines will keep much bet- 
ter. Dig on sunshiny days and let 
the potatoes dry well before storing. 

Seed corn should be stored in a dry 
place over winter with a good circula- 
tion of air, neither too hot nor too 
cold. 





Nature grows special cover crops 
for the animals in winter why not 
do as well by your fields, gardens and 
groves, Mr. Farmer? 


Pruned of its dead and dying 


wood in fall and winter, the fruit 


_tree has a better chance to escape 
injurious diseases. 
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Westinghouse 


LIGHT 
AND 
POWER 
PLANT 


Personal Attention to all Details. 


Office— 


302-3 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 


Phone—2752 






EASY 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


TO OPERATE 


BUCHANAN & CROWDER 


REAL ESTATE 
RESIDENCE, BUSINESS PROPERTY AND ACREAGE 


Longer Years of Service 


No agricultural machine made is put to such trying tests 
as the Sprayer. First there are weeks of idleness when 
it is menaced by rust. Then comes the terrific grind and 

high pressure, hour after hour and day after day, 
| when sand, dust and chemicals may work 


perfect alignment, micrometer fit and protective housings. But 
now we have the ultimate—the hood—made possible by the 
special cooling system which prevents overheating of the engine. 
This system includes piping the full length of the spray mixture tank; this 
insures perfect cooling because of the large amount of liquid spray which is 
so frequently replenished. This is only one of many exclusive Hardie features. 
Write for catalog and learn the rest. It may save you a good deal of money 
for its spraying time dependability counts. 















TAMPA AUTO ELECTRIC CO 
1717 Franklin St., 
Tampa, Florida. 
I shall be glad to talk over with you 
the matter of electricity for my 
farm. 


















Tampa, Fla. 
























which gives the utmost in protection. 
Hardie Sprayers have always enjoyed the 
reputation for unusually long life through 




















THE GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


TAMPA, -FLA. 
10 Branches and Warehouses in Florida 





SPRAYERS 
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the figures given are of a general 
nature, and probably constitute a fair 
summary of the composition of the 
wild oranges which are most widely 
produced. 

The Insular Experiment Station of 


Eighteen 


PRODUCTION AND ANALY- 
SIS OF CITRUS FRUITS 
GROWN IN PORTO RICO 


Continued from page 16 
Bureau of Chemistry are as follows: 


Variety—Duncan 
Mean Composition of Fruits 


Season—1916-1917 
Sampled from Eight Different Groves on Specified 
Succeeding Dates 


Date Picked 


Ratio Solids 


Skin 
Citric 
to Acid 
Total 
Sugar 





25 - 


| Percent 


Sept. 


Oc. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

i; Te commensal 
Average for Season 


TEP HON 
wm AIooboN 


ome 
mowntow!/ Sugar to 


a 
por porore'ts/ Cane 
AAPVO*AD Cane Sugar 


bop 
On ore re 
COHN 671-100 Sugar 


29.96 
27.58 
28.39 
602.31 28.25 


Variety—Marsh Seedless 
Bi-Weekly Analysis of Fruit Picked 


) 


a 
aw 
wo 


44.30 
45.13 
43.57 


Hee roe eees|Ratio Invert 
a 
o 


5.41 1. .54 
5 5.258 2.102 1.448 
Season—1916-1917 

from Different Groves* 


co 00 oto oo Coco | Solids in 
Nor manroam| Juice 

Pe tt et et tt et 

DO it et bt es + DG Go I 

ee eon Acid 

AN WONAINBDIaIH 

bo OS Clee BK CO bo 


Date Picked 


Percent 
Percent 
Ratio Solids 
Invert 

Ratio Invert 
Cane Sugar 
Thickness 
of Skin 
Average 
Size 





ASW~S| Solid 


‘ a Percent 
wCwoene Acid 
rn 
HANISMAeS 


oo 
— 
So 
sSuonmnnwne| Percent 


7.3 
8.15 
7.60 


> 
P+ bt po BOP! Cane 


Cootaroo 
SR2ASe RA Sugar 
aoe ee emo Total 


Seto m| Sugar 


wom wWwmw-10 


2.212 
: ° J 2.718 

7.20 0.9 7.507 2.93 1.407 
Avg. 


for season 509.73 30.98 7.91 7.06 3.079 1.658 4.825 1.857 

* (Note) On each of the dates given, twelve fruits were picked from each tree, 
and each sample was separately analyzed. The results of each set of four samples 
were then averaged, the averages given above being obtained. 


An AEAwanmac|to Acid 
Ak ASSHw-~15| Sugar 


ANANANAAM 
Doe OO 
$2 co bo 8999 Co NOTIN 
ancnvonag 
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ee 
an 
em 
oe 
a 





~~ 


Variety—Triumph 
Bi-Weekly Analysis of Grapefruit from 
332 24.45 9.8 1.08 


31.35 

32.41 28.87 9.6 

30.88 31.31 9.45 

26.47 33.92 10.10 
35.98 10.10 


23.64 
28.29 36.57 9.8 0.85 3.95 929 0.700 
35.84 10.3 0.73 


6. 
25.39 2.81 6.379 1.210 
35.12 10.2 0.76 a 6. 


32.57 2.85 5 : 
30.93 29.66 9.5 0.70 18.57 3.50 2.74 6.385 1.27 
. Of season_. 487.16 29.10 32.41 9.872 0.887 11.12 3.125 3.27 6.568 0.9556 
(Note) On each of the dates given samples of twelve fruits were picked from 


each of the two trees and were separately analyzed. The av f 
collected on each date are those given above. - a 


Season—1916-1917 
Different Groves 
4.04 7.18 0.725 
3.92 6.568 0.620 
3.19 6.539 1.000 
3.54 6.537 0.790 
2.39 6.090 1.500 


Two 


nw 
od 
me W 


1.04 
0.99 
0.92 
0.91 


fat at et pk et 

rt et ee CO ODDO 
a 

co ce Doce to ee nons 

Ot 101 OO 

ot~00rF 00 


Mean Composition of Fruits Sampled From Shipment Made to the 
United States During the Fiscal Year of 1919 
Solids Acid’ Sugar 
‘ 1.46 8.07 
1.27 7.63 
1.06 8.56 


Variety 
Duncan 

Marsh 
Triump 
Statistics covering the chemical 
analysis of oranges were obtained 
from the same two sources. As most 
of the oranges grown here are wild, 
or are a mixture of several varieties, 
there have been no attempts at analy- 


ses of any specific varieties. All of 


Maturity Ratio 
6.57 


7.09 
9.075 


the Porto Rican Department of Agri- 
culture and Labor gives the following 


general analyses of oranges produced 
on the Island, stating that these fig- 


ures are merely “the analyses of 


chance samples sent in by farmers.” 


Sample 1. 


Sample 2. Sample 3. Sample 4. 
256 Grms. , 


Average Weight 
Peel 
Juice extracted 
Solids in Juice 
Acids as Citric Acid 
Ratio of Solids to acids .__ 
Invert. Sugar 
Carle ‘Sugar — 
‘+. Total, Sugars 
eee 
The chief of the San Juan station the composition of various samples 
. of the Bureau of Chemistry gives the of Porto Rican oranges: 


following general figures regarding ee —_ 


Sugar 
9.60% 1.09% 9 


8.51% 


Unfortunately, no figures giving 
the oil content of the peel of the 
Porto Rican oranges are anywhere 
obtainable. However, it is commonly 
agreed by officials of both the Federal 
and Insular Departments of Agricul- 
ture that the oil content compares 
favorably with that of similar fruit 
of the other West Indies.. To date, 
attempts to utilize citric oils from the 
oranges produced on the Island, ac- 
cording to reliable authority, have 
been unsuccessful because of the rel- 
atively high price for the labor needed 
in the hand method of extraction, as 
compared with others of the West 
Indies, such as Jamaica, where cheap- 
er labor prevails. While high wages 
are very low in Porto Rico, as com- 
pared with continental American 
standards, the natives cannot live on 
the $0.10 to $0.25 per day which is 
said to be paid to the women who 
work at extracting citrus oil on 
other of the islands. Some experi- 
ments have been performed here to 
determine the feasibility of extracting 
oil by machine process, but thus far 
the oil so produced seems to have 
been much inferior to the hand-extrac- 
ted oil. 

The San Juan Station of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture also provides 
statistics covering the analyses of 
samples of two other citrus fruits 
which grow wild here, the naranja, 
which is very similar to the ordinary 
lemon, and the lime: 

Solids 
-- 10.95% 

9.40 


Acid 
5.07% 
7.13 


580% 

2.27 
No attempt has been made to culti- 
vate these two fruits, the lime and 
naranja, on a large commercial scale. 
Most of them grow wild, or on a few 
cultivated trees for the use of the 
owner or to supply local demand. 
While the production throughout the 
entire island is probably fairly large, 
very few are exported, and no figures 
covering either exports or production 

are available. 

ERWIN P.. KEELER, 

Clerk to Trade Com- 
missioner. 


Naranja 
Lime 


Approved: 
L. W. JAMES, Trade Commissioner. 


Of all things from which any gain 
is obtained there is nothing better 
than agriculture, nothing more pro- 
ductive, nothing sweeter, .othing 
more worthy of man or one who is 
free.—Cicero. 


The soil on a good farm gets bet- 
ter every year. Is yours 3 good 
farm? 





SULPHUR PROVES OF VALUE 
IN CONTROL OF ROOT-KNOT 


Investigations conducted’ at the 
Florida Experiment Station during 
the last two years indicate that sul- 
phur is beneficial to use on root-knot- 
infested land; its use has greatly re- 
duced the number of nematodes in 
the soil. In no case, however, has it 
entirely eliminated the nematodes 
which cause the trouble, no matter 
how heavy the dose. Consequently, 
it is recommended by the specialists 
only for those fields and for those 
crops where other and more expen- 
sive methods do not seem justified. 

As a result of the tests, 250 pounds 
to the acre, or 500 pounds at most, 
seems as much as the land will stand. 
Heavier doses were found injurious 
to crops. When about 250 pounds 
were used, it was found very helpful, 
at least to legumes, not only in con- 
trolling the nematodes but in stimu- 
lating plant growth, provided com- 
mercial fertilizer had been used on 
land within a year’s time. 

Where no commercial fertilizer had 
been used, the addition of sulphur 
produced no increase in the growth 
of the plants. On some plots where 
only half a ton of commercial fer- 
tilizer to the acre was used a year 
before the application of sulphur, a 
marked improvement was secured by 
sulphur. This showed that even with 
so small an application and after the 
lapse of a year, enough fertilizer re- 
mained in the soil to secure a marked 
response to the application of  sul- 
phur. ; 

In the opinion of Prof. J. R. Wat- 
son, under whose direction the in- 
vestigations were conducted, it is 
vest to apply the sulphur when the 
land is plowed in’ preparation for 
planting. Small quantities can be ap- 
plied between the rows after the 
plants are up. 

The tests have advanced far 
enough that it is felt safe to recom- 
mend sulphur for  root-knot-infested 
land, at least on a small scale. It is 
necessary, however, that the follow- 
ing crop be one that does well on an 
acid soil, as the use of sulphur defi- 
nitely increases the acidity of the 
soil. 

— 

Give the farm tocls and machinery 
shelter through the winter. Maybe 
they need afresh coat of paint, now 
is a good time to apply it. 


The culture of grapes is growing in 
importance in Florida. 
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Mr. Banker! 


You have told your people 
not to buy Wild Cat Stocks 


You Were Right 


Will you help them to select a good one 
and help to build something that (if you 
will stop to consider) you will see that you 
cannot longer afford to be without? 


A STRONG HOME FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY FOR FLORIDA 


‘Such a company is being organized. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., of TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


This company must have the proper 
management and its officers must be men 
of ability and integrity. If you will investi- 
gate you will find that the Southeastern 
has both. Will you do it? If you find it 
is correct in every way, will you join us 
in building the company by telling the 
people that it is not a wild cat? 


YOU HAVE PUT ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE PAPERS ASKING THEM TO ASK 
YOU ABOUT THEIR INVESTMENTS. 
WILL YOU INVESTIGATE THIS ONE SO 
YOU WILL KNOW THE FACTS AND CAN 
TELL THEM WHEN THEY COME TO 
YOU? 


WE KNOW WE ARE RIGHT .AND 
WANT TO CONVINCE YOU. 


You have said,“DON’T LET THE WILD 
CAT HOWL.” We have been legitimate 
business men in Florida for many years. 


WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN US. WILL 
YOU DO IT? 


Florida needs this company badly. 


The laws of Florida governing Insur- 
ance Companies are more rigid than those 
governing your banks. 


Most Respectfully, 


SOUTHEASTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


By C. W. Greene, President. 
J. H. Pratt, Vice-President. 
Hafford Jones, Secretary. 
C. M. Davis, Treasurer. 
Geo. S. Gandy, Sr., Director. 
J. F. Pierce, Director. 

Abe Maas, Director. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Timely Observations by 
the Rancher 


To the editor of The Citrus Industry: 

I have just been reading my Citrus 
Industry for November and was much 
pleased to read the many articles 
therein written by different parties. 
By each one giving of his time and 
experience is the way to learn and 
profit by each other’s experience. 
So it occurred to me that the many 
readers of The Citrus Industry might 
not be averse to a letter by the 
“Rancher of Rancho Glen Haven,” the 
man who now has the fourth full 
crop in a five -year-old grove and each 
year he has had to prop the limbs 
same as this year. 

As the days, months, and years go 
by: in quick succession and the end 
of the road draws nearer with the 
eighty-fourth milestone coming in the 
distance, the rancher is well aware 
that whatever he does must be done 
now, today—not put off till tomorrow 
or some other convenient time. Hence 
the fourth full crop on a five-year-old 
tree. 

Somehow, I am rather proud of my 
crop this year. I don’t know of a 
rusty orange, grapefruit or tanger- 
ine in the grove. Neither do I know 
of a sunburned tangerine or orange 
or one hurt by pumpkin bugs. And 
this is what surprises me, also is very 
gratifying to my pride, and I never 


By B. M. Hampton 


get tired of looking at the tangerines. 
They remind me of the Christmas tree 
of my boyhood days, now so far in 
the misty past, with their bright 
green leaves and bright colored fruit. 
How I will miss them when clipped, 
which will soon be now and will 
have come to pass ‘ere this is before 
the. many.readers of The Citrus In- 
dustry. . 

I have been trying out the Croto- 
laria as,cover crop this season with 
very satisfactory results so far. It 
has proven all that has been claimed 
for it as a trap for pumpkin bugs. 

In mowing the grove I left just one 
middle uncut to see if the bugs would 
come to this row and sure enough, 
they did, and this was right to my 
hand for once a week or so I could 
go along the row with a pail with 
a little water in it and some oil in 
this, then whenever I find a cluster 
of bugs I just shake them off in the 
pail and the oil does the rest. And 
so you see I get rid of the bugs and 
save the fruit at the same time and 
I am quite sure there will be a smaller 
crop of bugs next year. 

The Crotolaria has the smallest root 
surface of any plant that I know of; 
the surface roots are almost nil. But 
they send down a very deep tap root. 
I have been examining to see how 








the moisture was in the soil where 
the plants stand thickest and I found 
the thicker they stand and the more 
they shade the ground the moister the 
soil beneath. 


Then again, in all the years I have 
grown tangerines, I have never known 
a season without sunburned fruit till 
this season. Now the question with 
me is, did the “Crotolaria have any- 
thing to do with the exemption from 
sunburn?” I noticed in the summer 
that no matter how hot the day the 
Crotolaria leaves always felt cool to 
the hand. Then again the crotolaria 
is a wonderful bee plant. The bees 
not only suck out the blossoms, but 
suck the young bean pods and tender 
stems as well and the blossoms last 
all summer. Then, unlike the beggar 
weed, you can walk through it and 
not get covered with the seed. So 
far it is the most satisfactory cover 
crop I have yet found and I have tried 
most of them. I would edvise sowing 
it pretty thick, else the plants grow 
too large, not having the mower to 
cut it. 


I will close with these few obser- 
vations and timely hints. 


“THE RANCHER OF RANCHO, 
GLEN HAVEN.” 
New Port Richey, Florida. 


Stabilized Spray Emulsions Will Mix 
With Hard Water 


More than half of the citrus groves 


of Florida are located in artesian-well 
districts. A large proportion of the 
finer grades of fruit are grown in 
groves that are dependant wholly or 
in part upon deep-well water for 
spraying purposes.. The water from 
these wells is known as hard water, 
containing minerals in such propor- 
tions that the ordinary or unstabil- 
ized oil emulsiong will not mix with 
it unless the water has been previous- 
ly treated. 


It has been found that oil emul- 
sions stabilized with any one of a 
number of different colloidal sub- 
stances will mix with practically all 
deep-well waters in Florida even 


when untreated. These stabilized oil 
emulsions. will also mix with lime- 
sulphur solutions, making a highly ef- 
fective combination spray for white 
flies, scale insects, and rust mites. 
When a combination of this kind is 
properly made by a competent grove 
manager it is a reasonably safe 
sprayfor either. . citrus foliage, 
branches or fruit. The stabilized oil 
emulsions have met with much favor 
among many of fhe largest ‘citrus 
growers in Florida, who no longer 
find any difficulty in using the un- 
treated water from deep wells. 

A new United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin, No. 1217, Mixing 


Emulsified Mineral Lubricating Oils 





with Deep-Well Waters and Lime-Sul- 
phur Solutions, by W. W. Yothers, en- 
tomologist, and J. R. Winston, path- 
ologist, discusses the best methods for 
treating deep-well water, but also rec- 
ommends using stabilized oil emul- 
sions with untreated water. 


Directions and formulae are given 
for stabilizing oil emulsions by apply- 
ing various colloidal substances, such 
as casein, milk, skimmed-milk pow- 
der, gelatin, cornmeal, wheat flour, 
cornstarch, and laundry starch, as well 
as glue. Those interested may obtain 
the bulletin, as long as the supply 
lasts, by applying to the Division of 
Publication, United States Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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GAS THE PECAN COSSID 
WITH CARBON BISULPHIDE 





There is a new way to put out of 
business the worm that bores holes 
and tunnels in the pecan tree. He 
can be killed while doing his dirty 
work, and he who kills him should 
not be accused of cruelty to animals. 

Gassing is the method that makes 
this possible. Carbon bisulphide is 
the gas. Drop a few drops in each 
hole in the trunk or branch of the 
tree, then seal up tight with putty or 
stiff clay. The liquid poison turns 
to a vapor, the worm breathes the 
gas and dies. 

Calcium cyanide dust may be used 
instead of carbon bisulphide. Drop 
about 15 grains of 50-percent dust 
into each hole and seal as when using 
the other material. 

This remedy is suggested by A. H. 
Beyer, assistant entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, who tells 
below how this pest may be found 
and what it looks like. 

“The presence of this larva may be 
detected by castings of wood distri- 
buted about the base of the trees. 
These castings come from oval-shaped 
holes from a quarter to three-eighths 
of an inch in size, which may be found 
on the trunk or larger limbs of the 
trees. Sap may also be detected 
oozing from these holes. 

“These larvae bore tunnels into the 
hard wood of the tree, making gal- 
leries several inches in length. The 
full-grown larva is about an inch and 
a half in length. The baby is of a 
pinkish color with scattered fine short 
hairs. In the early spring the larva 
transforms to a pupa which in sev- 
eral weeks forms a moth of grayish 
- color about 1 3-4 inches in breadth, 
with expanded wings.” 

This worm attacks oak and hickory 
trees as well as the pecan. It causes 
the death of many trees. Therefore, 
the earlier it is killed the better. 

Driving a flat-headed nail into the 
tunnels is another method of killing 
the borers. It is recommended by 
some growers. Its disadvantage lies 
in that it may injure the tree. 





Spraying the whitefly early in fall 
with an oil and soap solution is the 
most important step of the year in 
controlling this pest. 





Getting the children off to school 
ig easier on the whole family if their 
things are in order the night before. 





In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 
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Winter is just around the corner. Already 
heavy frosts have been reported from many 
sections and freezing weather in Northern 
Florida.It looks like the weather man might 
hang out the danger signal almost any day, 
and if he.did suddenly send out warning, are 


you ready? 
















The man whose grove is protected by Skinner Coke heaters can afford 


to smile, but can you? 


He’ll get a top price for his fruit this season | 
and for several years to come because you were wiped out. 
It isn’t too late now but it may be tomorrow. Don’t take a chance— 


the stakes are too high. 


Skinner Coke Heaters 


Are far better than paper insurance—they save your fruit as well 


as your trees. Cost less too, because they last for years. Fifty 
Skinner Coke Heaters to the acre will raise the temperature be- 
yond the danger point in almost any emergency. Coke is a clean, 
cheap smokeless fuel throws out an intense radiant heat. Running 
full blast a Skinner Coke heater will cost less than 3c an hour to 


operate. 


Order from this advertisement or write for heater literature. 


Skinner Machinery Company 


7. 110 E. Lafayette Street 
rae 


Dept. O. Tampa, Florida 
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Florida Oranges, 187 Days in 
Storage, Retain Fine Flavor 


Valencia oranges, kept in cold 
storage for 187 days, were opened 
{in Orlando recently and found to be 
of excellent flavor and full juice con- 
tent, according to a report made 
by a committee including W. 
W. Yothers and W. R. Winston, gov- 
ernment citrus experts, C. D. Kime, 
county agent of Orange county, Wil- 
liam Justice Lee, of the Chase com- 
pany, J. S. Masek, secretary of the 
realty board, and Denrick Guernsey, 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The oranges were grown in the 
Chase groves near Windermere, where 
S. O. and J. C. Chase have more 
than 500 acres in citrus trees. 

In the two boxes of Florida fruit 
opened at Orlando, which was the 
regular packing house run, 23 per 
cent of the fruit showed blue mold 
and stem end rot, probably due to 
lack of special care in packing and 
handling. The color of the remaining 
77 per cent of the fruit was excellent, 
showing no discoloration. 

Had this fruit received special 
care in picking and packing, it was 
said, a very large percentage of this 
decay could have been avoided. 

These Valencia oranges were 
picked from the Isleworth groves ear- 
ly in May this year and placed in 
cold storage on May 5, where they 
have remained in the A. J. Nye stor- 
age plant, under an average tempera- 
ture of 37 1-2 degrees. 

In the November issue of the Cal- 
ifornia Citrograph an article appears 
which records the story of California 


fruit that had been kept in cold stor- 
age from May 5, which was discolored 
and there was a flavor of age and 
decay about the fruit when tasted. 

The experiment here demon- 
strates that Florida valencias care- 
fully picked and packed can be 
readily kept in cold storage in ex- 
cellent condition for from four to 
six months, thus affording a practical 
opportunity to hold fruit through 
periods of market depression. On the 
other hand if left on the trees they 
would pass the period of time through 
which they could be shipped in good 
condition. 


SOME PRACTICAL 
FEEDING RULES 


The feeding rules given below have 
been approved by Prof. John M. Scott 
of the Florida Experiment Station. 
He has tried them out and seen them 
tried out for a number of years on 
herds of various types of farm ani- 
mals. 

1. ,Be interested in the feeding of 
your animals. 

2. Feed sound, clean feed in clean 
troughs. The practice of feeding hogs 
in the mud is too common. If damaged 
feed is to be used, cook it thoroughly 
before using. 

3. Have a variety of feeding stuffs 
in the ration and see that it is bal- 
anced. 

4. Feed regularly and avoid sudden 
changes in the ration. 

5. Do not over-feed or under-feed. 
Watch your animals closely and be 


Your Last Call 


on 


Frost and Freeze Insurance 


Our allocation for your protection was limited and is almost 
exhausted. This advertisement will not appear again. The 
policy you take today covers you until 


DANGER IS PAST 
This Season 


FLORIDA REALTY & MORTGAGE CO. 


Insurance Department 


311 Franklin St. 


Tampa 


Local Representatives Wanted for General Insurance Lines 


guided by the results of your feeding. 

6. Make your feeding operations 
ss cheap as possible. Utilize all pas- 
turage and cheap roughage by turn- 
ing them into some animal product. 

7. Provide a good succulent pasture 
for every month of the year; do not 
leave a grassless gap in your pasture 
program, 

8. Do not feed animals of different 
sizes together; the big and strong 
may trample down the small and 
weak. 

9. Provide clean, fresh water at all 
times. 

10. See that the animals get plenty 
of exercise. 

11. Remeber that there is no real 
reason why hogs should not be fat- 
tened and marketed in spring and 
summer as well as in fall and winter. 


CITRUS TREES 


Our trees have not been in- 
fested with Aphis. 


Every tree has a fine quality 
root stock and a careful bud 
selection. 


These features are the funda- 
mentals of a good grove and 
successful citrus culture. 


—wWrite or call— 


Wartmann Nursery 
Company 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


Calcium Cyanide releases hydrocyanic 
acid gas ~ economical and effective 
in control of these pests. 


‘Information on request~ 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
301 State Bank Building, Orlando, Fla, 
Main Office: 5 Fifth Ave, New York 
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FLORIDA GRAPE INDUSTRY 
Continued from page 13 


They generally color some ten days 
before fully ripe; as the ripening pro- 
cess stops after picking the result is 
that one buying grapes shipped from 
a distance necessarily picked before 
ripening, does not know the quality 
of the fruit when it is thoroughly rip- 
ened on the vine. 

Consequently, for local consumption 
the fruit should be left on the vine 
until fully mature, when its quality 
will cause its ready sale. For ship- 
ments to the northern markets the 
general dpinion seems to favor the 
crate now used in northern markets 
for fancy dessert grapes which con- 
tain four baskets holding about six 
pounds each making the crate of 
twenty-four pounds. Great care 
should be taken in picking, grading, 
culling, and packing in order to ob- 
tain a fancy package which will sell 
for remunerative prices. 

PROPAGATION 

All are readily grown from seed 
and most varieties from hardwood cut- 
tings; some few are more easily pre- 
pagated by layering. If varieties are 
to be grown on resistant stock or 
roots other than their own; they 
should be grafted. 

In commercial propagation the hard- 
wood cuttings are taken in the winter 
when the vineyards are trimmed, us- 
ually three bud length, tied in small 
bundles and buried half their depth 
in damp sand, neither too dry nor 
too wet. By planting time these should 
be callused and should be set in nur- 
sery rows for horse cultivation; fer- 
tilize and cultivate, water if neces- 
sary, and by December the cuttings 
should be ready to plant in the vine- 
yard. 


Fall and winter is the time to prune 
out dead and dying wood from the 
fruit tree. 


When farmers exchange experi- 
ences about their work with each 
other and with college specialists, 
everybody benefits. 


Chickens to be shown at the fair 


should be separated from the rest of 


the flock and given special attention. 
Start early. 


————————— 

For Alfalfa and Clover BANK & TRUST Co. 
woe en tek tee Capital, $1,000,000—Total Resources more than $15,000,000 
and Why of aieaeel Gypsum.” 


zee. GYPSUM INDUSTRIES || TAMPA, 


844 Rush St. 
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Invest Your Surplus Money 
in Florida 
where interest rates are high 
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TAMPA TERRACE HOTEL 
Under construction, a fine example of modern architectural design 
—Copyright by Sunniland. 












We recommend 
TAMPA TERRACE HOTEL FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD COUPON BONDS 
Write, phone or call to see Mr. Hester or Mr. Parker of ourBond 
Dept. for full information about this and other issues. 


Bank by Mail 


We Pay 4 per cent Compounded Quarterly on Savings 










































“The Big Bank at the Big Building” 


CITIZENS 















FLORIDA 
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Would Revise Green Fruit 
Law 


The regular meeting of the Fruit- 
man’s Club was held at the Haven 
Hotel, Winter Haven, the evening of 
November 28th. One of the most 
important transactions of the meet- 
ing was the appointment of a Com- 
mittee by Mr. F. E. Godfrey, Presi- 
dent, to frame a suitable law to be 
presented to the State Legislature 
during the coming session which will 
define the proper standards for de- 
termining the maturity of citrus 
fruits. 

This matter has been discussed for 
the past several months in the Fruit- 
man’s Club meetings with consider- 
able interest. All shippers desire to 
see a proper law governing the ship- 
ments of citrus fruit with respect to 
maturity. It was decided several 
months ago that the Fruitman’s Club 
is the logical organization to handle 
this matter ag the membership of 
the Fruitman’s club is representative 
of: 90 per cent of the shipments out 
of the state; also, the members of 
this club are experienced fruitmen 
and know of what mature citrus fruit 
should consist. 

Mr. Godfrey in appointing this com- 
mitiee hag endeavored to give a fair 
representation to the different sec- 
tions of the state. While there is 
not yet anyone appointed from Dade 
County, someone from that County 
‘ will be added to this committee. The 
committee now stands as follows: 

L. C. Edwards, President, Florida 
Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 

F. L. Skelly, Manager, American 
Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando, Fla. 

W. H. Mouser, Sales Manager, Chase 
& Co., Orlando, Fla. 

V. B. Newton, Manager, Standard 
Growers Exchange, Orlando, Fla. 

Lawrence Gentile, Gentile Bros. Or- 
lando, Fla. 

H. C. Case, Manager, 
Groves, Fort Myers, Fla. 

B. F. Wells, Wells Fruit Co., Ar- 
cadia, Fla. 

W. L. Preston, Manatee Fruit Co., 
Palmetto, Fla. 

B. Kilgore, President, West Coast 
Fruit Company, Clearwater, Fla. 

John Snively, Director, Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, Winter Haven, Fla. 

G. M. Wakelin, Director, Florida 
Citrus Exchange, Tavares, Fla. 

J. J. Parrish, Grower and Shipper, 
Titusville, Fla. 

This committee will devote consid- 
erable time to the framing of this law 


Flowerence 


and have been assured of the assist- 
ance of State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Nathan Mayo, as well as the 
assistance of the Federal authorities. 
It is hoped that a law can be worked 
out that will be pleasing to both the 
growers and shippers and that can 
be carried out with the cooperation of 
everyone. 


FALL CONTROL OF WHITEFLY 


November offers the citrus grower 
about his last opportunity to combat 
the whitefly. The final knock-out 
blow should be dealt these pest im- 
mediately, if not already done accord- 
ing to E. W. Berger, entomologist of 
the State Plant Board of Florida. 

For this purpose a spray contain- 
ing oil and soap (or oil and caseine) 
is recommended. Spraying should 
begin ten days or two weeks after 
the adult whiteflies have nearly or 
wholly disappeared. 

Dr. Berger says it is desirable to 
allow a period of ten days or two 
weeks to elapse after the disappear- 
ance, or near disappearance, of the 
adult flies before beginning to spray. 
This delay allows the eggs time to 
hatch out into the tender and easily 
killed larvae. Spraying early has 
many advantages. 

The fall spraying for whitefly is 
the most necessary and important 
one. 

These recommendations are _ in- 
tended primarily for citrus trees in- 
fested with whiteflies. However, the 
same sprayings will be effective 
against scale insects generally found 
infesting the trees and which are 
unually abundant in fall. 

Growers may write to the State 
Plant Board or to the Experiment 
Station, both at Gainesville, Florida, 
for more detailed information. 


In writing to advertisers, 
-ention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


“COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE—WE WOULD MAKE IT.” 


Standard of QUALITY for the past forty 
years with Florida Growers. Prices 
right—quality considered. Not the cheap- 
est—but the BEST for results. Also 
get price list INSECTICIDES, SPRAY- 
ERS, DUSTERS and DUSTS. 


E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


CROP 
Fertilizers 


**Make every acre do its best” 


Fertilize your citrus trees 
liberally this fall. They need 
food to restore the vitality 
used in maturing the present 
crop and to condition them 
for a vigorous start in the 
spring. The amount of spring 
bloom is largely determined 
by the fertilizer used in the 
fall. 


For Your Citrus Trees 


Let an Armour BIG CROP 
brand be your choice this fall. 
Four distinct types of high- 
est quality citrus mixtures 
from which to select. Sever- 
al analyses in each type. 
There is one among them 
especially suited to the needs 
of your grove. Descriptive 
booklet free on request. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


| Jacksonville, Fla, | 


FLORIDA 


Young Citrus Groves at Attractive Prices 


One 5 acre Grapefruit Grove 
One 10 acre Tangerine Grove 
One 20 acre Orange Grove 

One 20 Acre Tangerine Grove 


One 30 acre Grapefruit and Orange Grove 


One 60 acre Orange Grove 


One improved 160 acre tract ready for profitable sub-division grape 


growing, ferns, bulbs and other specialties. 


A fine colonization opportunity. 


All trees in these groves are pedigreed stock, and in fine condition. 


In a short time will yield big return on investment. 


For full particulars, 


please address the owner, Fred B. Burt, DeLeon Springs, Florida. 
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Extensive Advertising Planned 


More than 26,000,000 people in the 


great cities and suburban communities 
of the United States will be told of 
the wonderful food and health values 
of Sealdsweet Florida fruit through 
the comprehensive newspaper display 
advertising campaign to be conducted 
by the Florida Citrus Exchange this 
season, according to C. C. Carr, man- 
ager of the Thomas Advertising Serv- 
ice, which is handling the business. 

The total number of newspapers 
to be used in the campaign is 130. 
The number of cities and towns in 
which the newspaper advertising will 
appear is 113. Describing the Seald- 
sweet newspaper campaign in fur- 
ther detail, Mr. Carr says: 

“This elaborate newspaper cam- 
paign to tell the consumer why Seald- 
sweet oranges and grapefruit are best, 
has been carefully worked out in five 
distinct advertising schedules. One 
schedule covers New York City, an- 
other the metropolitan cities through- 
out the east and north, a third the 
smaller cities throughout the same 
territory, a fourth the important cities 
of the south, and a fifth schedule 
the northwestern territory beyond 
the Mississippi river. 


Where 


Your Loss 
is Oxrr Loss 


If your business were 
chiefly that of making 
packing house machinery, 
you wouldn’t want to see 


Jack Frost ruin a lot of crops, would you? 
For the greater the crop, the greater the de- 


ly not. 
mand for packing machinery. 


“The combined actual circulation 
of the newspapers used is 12,647,522. 
The total population of these cities 
is 26,458,590. In figuring newspaper 
coverage, it is customary to use the 
government ratio of 4 1-2 persons to 
each family. By using this basis, we 
may assume that the Sealdsweet ap- 
peal in the newspaper display is reach- 
ing more than 50,000,000 of America’s 
citizens. However, the conservative 
estimate might be the 26,000,000 em- 
braced in the population of the cities 
and towns where the display cam- 
paign appears. 

“The total number of agate lines to 
be used in this campaign is 477,200. 
Translated into newspaper inches, this 
is 34,085. If this advertising were 
solidly arrayed in one newspaper, it 
would constitute 27 8-page solid adver- 
tising sections for the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, or one newspaper contain- 
ing 216 pages.” 

In addition to the Florida Citrus 
Exchange newspaper campaign, more 
than 11,000,000 readers of high-class 
magazines are receiving the Seald- 
sweet appeal in attractive facing 
pages in the foremost magazines read 
by women. The total magazine cir- 


culation of the publications used is 
11,157,047. There are nine magazines 
in this list. 


ORANGE DELIGHT: Use 2 ounces 
of sheet gelatine, 1 cup of sugar, 
grated rind and juice, of 1 lemon, 1% 
cups of cold water, grated rind and 
juice of 1 orange, 1 cup of nut meats. 

Soak gelatine in half a cup of cold 
water two hours. Dissolve sugar in 
remaining water, bring to boiling 
point; add soaked gelatine, and boil 
20 minutes, stirring until gelatine dis- 
solves, and occasionally afterward. 
Add juice and rind of orange and 
lemon; strain; add chopped nut 
meats; pour into buttered pan, and 
when cool cut in squares. Roll each 
piece in confectioners’ sugar. 

If the knife sticks when cutting the 
paste, dip the knife into hot water. 


The winter clean-up spray does not 
mean that spraying at this time will 
help control melanose it will not; bor- 
deaux-oil applied from 10 to 20 days 
after blossoms open is the spraying 
recommended for this purpose. 


Florida is the fairest. 


Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 


Natural- 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 


civic ornamentation. 


The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. It tells of the different kinds 
of fruits which can be successfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. Pin a check 
or a dollar to thig notice and mail to 


Therefore, if you also made something 
2 35 which safeguarded crops from damage 
+ or complete loss through frost, you’d 
f.o.b. factory be eager to have it used as widely 
Dunedin Fla over your territory as possible. And 
? P remembering that your chief business 
was making machinery, you’d put out 
this frost protection at just about 
cost, wouldn’t you? 
That’s common sense! And there you 
have the reason why Skinner Coke 
Heaters—your surest protection 
against frost—cost you only $2.35 
each and operate at less than 3 cents 
an hour. 
Order today or write for further in- 
formation. 


SkinnerMachinery Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Packing 
House Machinery in the World. 
110 Lafayette St. Tampa, Fila. 


Florida Fruits and Flowers 
Bartow, Fla. 
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Some Impressions of Florida West of 
the Apalachicola River 


If you still want elbow room, take 
the old advice, ‘Go west, young man, 
go west.” There is enough turning 
around room in Florida, west of the 
Apalachicola river, for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, the District of Colum- 
bia and more than half of Delaware. 
Were these states ball players, Rhode 
Island could stand at Pensacola and 
pitch District of Columbia to Dela- 
ware standing at Blountstown, while 
Connecticut batted with its feet on 
the home plate, at say Bonifay. 


Bring together in one field or grove 
all the cultivated area of Florida and 
it could spread barely over the 
three most eastern of these counties— 
Jackson, Calhoun and Bay. In short, 
there is much land in territorial Flor- 
ida west of the “big river.” 


And it is good land, and beautiful. 
The editor of a thriving newspaper 
says, “The Appalachians rest their 
feet in this dominion.” Certainly the 
beauty spot of Florida cannot be 
picked until this vast area has been 
seen. 


And when it comes to water, stand 
aside for St. Andrews Bay. This 
writer nominates it the most beauti- 
ful, marvelously beautiful body of 
water along the lengthy stretches of 
this enchanted state. No exceptions. 
If you are looking for something to 
please the eye and the soul, go look 
at this bay. 


We recently spent several days 
touring these nine counties. Below 
brief mention is made of a few of the 
most impressive sights or thoughts 


By Ralph Stoutamire 


from each. In Escambia it seemed 
that much had been done (by man or 
by Nature) to reforest the land be- 
hind the turpentiner and lumberman. 
Fine young timber growing every- 
where. 


Santa Rosa and Okaloosa are wak- 
ing up and sitting astride. Besides 
general farming you find the nucleys 
of great fruit and vegetable industries 
starting. In the latter the blueberry 
business was born. In our opinion 
this promises the greatest future im- 
mediately, of any other phase of 
agriculture in this region. 


Walton and Holmes are stepping 
right along. The former takes first 
honors when it comes to the blue- 
berry. Thousands of acres have been 
set to the trees. Grapes, satsumas, 
and the sand pear are growing in 
popularity. In fact, all these nine 
counties are going in for fruit grow- 
ing rapidly and on enormous scales. 


Washington and Bay are child and 
parent, for the latter was cut mainly 
from the former. In Bay were found 
the only satsuma groves of the entire 
trip that seems to have escaped the 
freeze of last January. 


Calhoun and Jackson are taking to 
fruits more slowly than any, being 
content to stick to old reliable “hog 
and hominy.” However, the crust 
has been broken here and there you 
see frequent turns to new ideas. 


Talking of possibilities, here they 
are. Some more southern counties 
claim scenery, climate and health. 


These counties ought to be claiming 
soil, scenery, climate and health. We 
do not hestitate to predict that within 
half a dozen years tens of thousands 
of new and happy people will be liv- 
ing in this region and many millions 
will have changed hands in real estate 
transactions. 


ORANGE FUDGE: Use 1% cups of 
sugar, 2 tablespoons of butter, grated 
rind of half an orange, % cup of milk, 
1 tablespoon of orange juice, % cup 
of candied orange peel. 

Place sugar and milk in sauce-pan, 
boil five minutes; add butter, orange 
juice and rind, and boil until stiff 
enough to form a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove from fire; 
cool; beat until creamy; add candied 
orange peel, cut in small pieces; pour 
into buttered pan, and when almost 
firm mark in squares. 


ORANGE BALLS: Soak orange peel 
three days in cold water, changing 
the water daily; then put in hot water 
and boil until soft. Drain, wipe dry 
with cheesecloth, chop fine and meas- 
ure. Take an equal amount of sugar, 
and for each one-third of a cup of 
sugar add two tablespoons each of 
water and butter, and boil until it will 
spin a thread; then add the chopped 
peel; boil about five minutes; cool; 
put on a board, sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar, and shape into small 
balls. These may be rolled in coarse 
sugar, and allowed to dry or they may 
be dipped in fondant, flavored with 
vanilla. They are delicious dipped in 
chocolate, with a few grains of or- 
ange sugar sprinkled on top of each 
chocolate before hardening. 


Allen Picking Bags 


Are the Most Economical for the Handling of Citrus Fruit 
No Drop 


No Bruise 
This Means More Money for Your Oranges 


Exchange Supply Company 
Tampa 
Chase & Company 


Sanford 


For Sale By 


American Fruit Growers 
Orlando 


Standard Growers Exchange 
Orlando 
I. W. Phillips & Co. 


Tampa 


ALLEN PICKING BAG COMPANY 


Orlando, Florida 
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FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


. E. Ingraham,” H. 8. McLendon, 
? Vice-President Agricultural Agent 


ASSOCIATED LAND COMPANIES 
MODEL LAND COMPANY 
CHULUOTA COMPANY 
PERRINE GRANT LAND COMPANY 
Officers 
J. B. Ingraham, President 
Sidney Harrison, Secy. & Treas. 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 
c. §. Brumley, Asst. Secy. & Treas. 
J. D, Ingraham, Sales Agent 

Model Land Company has large acreages of the best 
types of agricultural and grove lands for sale. Some of 
this land is: situated in drainage districts; several of 
these districts have been completed, others are nearing 
completion; still other tracts of land are located where 
there is no special drainage necessary. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property as well as agricultural and grove lands for sale, 
in a beautiful high, rolling, pine, fresh-water lake region 
of Seminole County. This is situated on the Okeechobee 
Branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, and can also 
be reached by splendid highways from either Sanford or 
Orlando. Climatic conditions are fine in this locality the 
year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts, 
cash or terms. Their lands are located in all the East 
Coast Counties; principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade. =e _ peach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Semin- 
ole. Flagler an t. Johns, 

For definite information or particulars write the Main 
Offices or the local agents for sale of the Company’s 
lands. 

Local Agents Appointed for Sale of Lands 
J. A. Rowand St. Augustine, Fila. 
Cy Bh BREE dcennccusnedusceutane Chuluota, Fila. 
Di A BED dnnetasmnerscem es ae 
a. eh MOORE GR cccwcstsmnnee West Palm Beach, Fla. 
eitiilisabeenannn Tae 


b. Be. WORGD . onceuamieennieemeeene ° 
. R. Livingston (Cape Sable Lands)_...Homestead, 
.~Kenansville, 


TE GI» aia niaiecithaiientatntiiininianitatissanitiiclgeal San Mat 


Main Offices: City Bullding, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsyth Street. 


¢ At this holiday season the Peninsular 
Telephone Company extends to its 


subscribers and Patrons a greeting of 


Cheer and Good Will. 


Greater effort for the coming year is 
inspired by the co-operation which 
has been so graciously given to our 


Company by those whom it serves. 


A Merry Christmas and 
Gappy New Year 


ae. : 
The Peninsular 
hers 


re, | Telephone 


DISTANCE. | 
TELEPHONE CO. Company 


SOUTH FLORIDA IS FAMOUS 
FOR ITS GOOD ROADS 


ITS CITIES AND SUBURBS 
For Their Well Paved Streets 
The Orange Grower now delivers over 
good roads his fruit to the packing 
house and R. R.; more speedy with 
economy and efficiency. 
We modestly claim our share of praise 
in making these improvements possible, 


and wish 
ALL 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FLORIDA ASPHALT BLOCK PAVING CO. 


Manufacturers. of 
ASPHALT PAVING BLOCKS 
Tampa, Florida 


“Making the Rural Section and Cities 
More Accessible.” 


THE C. E. THOMAS 


NURSERIES OFFER 
Blackberries 


The growing of the Florida Marvel Blackberry will 
be one of the most profitable industries ever known in 
Florida. We are growing one hundred thousand plants, 
of which about twenty thousand are ready for delivery. 


Avocados 


We are growing this year about forty thousand Avo- 
cados. We can supply the trade with the best varieties 
and plants that we will guarantee to be true to name, 
and absolutely first class in every way. We are well 
supplied with budwood from twenty acres of grove of 
our own of which there is no doubt about the varieties. 


Bananas 


We have from three to four thousand first class 
banana plants and can furnish either the Stokley Im- 
proved Cavendish or the regular Cavendish variety. 
These are the two best varieties grown in Florida and 
are immensely profitable. From three thousand plants 
that we set out last winter that cost us about two 
thousand dollars, we have plants on hand that will 
sell for more than that amount and we will have about 
three thousand bunches of bananas to sell within the 


next six months. 
Citrus Trees 


Our stock of citrus trees is complete in every line. 
We have more than four hundred thousand budded trees 
ready for the market. The quality of our trees is such 
and our prices are such that we expect to do a bigger 
business in the nursery line than ever before. Our trees 
are all of the standard varieties. We have never asked 
our customers to experiment on new varieties at fancy 
prices. Write for catalogue and price list. 


THE C. E. THOMAS 
NURSERIES 


4042 ZACK ST. TAMPA, FLA. 
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GOOD SELLING 
MADE WEAVER’S 
ORANGES FAMOUS 


Continued from page 15 


per dozen. On a train near Cham- 
paign, Illinois, a man told me that his 
fruit dealer said that the kind of 
oranges to get were Weaver’s Com- 
munity Brand Satsumas. And at 
Cleveland, Ohio, a commission man 
complained because Weaver could 
only supply him half as much fruit 
as his trade needed. 

Down in Walter Weaver's home ter- 
ritory they will tell you that Walter 
Weaver is “different,” that he does 
things different from the other farm- 
ers in the same line of farming. The 
reason that Weaver is “different” is 
probably because he does more think- 
ing and experimenting than do most 
farmers in his line. His success 
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shows that it has paid him to be 
different. When freezes wiped out 
many orchards, Weaver’s came 
through because they were in better 
shape, and he had taken better care 
of them. When the Satsuma industry 
looked like a “bloomer,” and _ the 
banks became awfully short with 
credit to the farmers, Weaver, by a lot 
of hard work and thinking, managed 
to finance his groves until better 
days came. 

So heavy have become the outside 
duties of his groves that the manage- 
ment of the packing plant during har- 
vest time is mostly in the hands of 
Mrs. Weaver, who divides her time 
between the management of the plant 
and the management of four small 
Weavers, who, Walter says, “are, 
after all, the most important pro- 


duct of the Weaver Orchards.” 





Here is Walter Weaver superintending the work of loading field boxes dur- 


ing orange harvest. 





Pick up and burn those pecan and 
hickory twigs that are girdled off in 
winter by the pecan girdlers. This 
beetle lays her eggs in these twigs; 
the young, hatched from the eggs, 





munity and county fairs. 





Arthur F. Landstreet, Manager 


live on this dead wood. Burn it and 
avoid trouble. 


Spend a day or two at your com- 


THE ANGHBILT 


Orlando’s Most Distinctive Hotel 
Fireproof—Every room with private bath—Fireproof 


Excellent Dining Room Service 10th Floor 


“The Height of Hospitality” 
Orlando, Florida. 





mention The Citrus Industry. 
In writing to advertisers, please 


waiting. Ne entrance 
none: faculty. Graduating 
courses Bookkeeping, 
. Touch 
sane selasiie ras aif Getaag 
en! . 


L. M. HATTON, M. Accts. Pres. 


lf You Want a 


SUPERIOR CROVE 


Plant 


Superior 
* ueasrias 


Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fla. 
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AS WE DRESS UP 
for winter visitors don't 
forget the cemeteries. Noth- 
ing leaves a worse impression 
than a run down burial 
ground. 

Our experts will advise you 


for the asking. 


Turner Marble & Granite 
Company 
Tampa, Fla. 


Jacksonville's Leading Hotel 
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Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: 
With private bath $2.50 up. Without bath $2 up 
HOTEL SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager, 
lacksonville, Fla. 


ORANGE 
BELI 
BRANDS 


will make your 
fruit the quality 
necessary to ship as 
“first grade.” 


Warehouses and dealers in practic- 


ally every locality. 


LYONS 
FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Eight Floor, Florida Citrus Ex- 
change Building 


Tampa, Fla. 


‘Quality Fertilizer for 
Quality Fruit’’ 


———— SS) 
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Pruning the Fruit Tree 


Father Time has again brought 
around that season when we ought 
to do the job which means most to 
the fruit tree by way of disease con- 
trol. Those various and sundry little 
organisms which cause so many dis- 
eases of our trees and fruit are much 
like other pests. When winter comes 
they all die except those types which 
are able to live over until warm 
weather that brings green bark and 
foliage. 

Instinct sends those wintering or- 
ganisms to shelter, shelter from rain 
and cold. That shelter is usually 
found in dead bark, twigs, branches 
and old leaves. They cannot thrive 
when exposed to cold, dry weather 
or sunshine. 

All right, to get them, go to those 
places. How do you get them? The 


THE STANDARD RAIL 


By Spuds Johnson 


best way is to cut out and burn that 
dead wood. 

Pruning is one of the main jobs in 
the orchard or grove in fall and win- 
ter. The second best way is to spray 
when the trees are dormant, except 
to control melanose on citrus. In 
this case, the spraying is done in 
spring with bordeaux-oil. At _ this 
time—when the disease organisms are 
especially prepared for the winter 
—it takes a spray solution stronger 
than when they are not in such 
shape. 


The best farmers prune and spray. 

The tools to use in pruning are, 
generally, pruning shears, knife and 
saw. It is always better to paint over 
freshly cut off limbs with a pre- 
paration like carbolineum. Cut out 
all dead and dying wood. And, to be 


SEN 


especially particular, in going from 
one tree to another disinfect the prun- 
ing tools in some such material as 
formaldehyde. “ 

For spraying, the old standard and 
reliable bordeaux mixture cannot be 
beat. These methods and precautions 
have been practiced in our Lake 
County grove for years and I'll stack 
it up against any when it comes to 
freedom from diseases. 

The main thing about all the pre- 
cautions like these is to do it. All 
the talk in the world ’t’ get re- 
sults. 


You got to do the stuff, boys. 


Serve poisoned bran bait and death 
to the troublesome cutworm. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


ROAD OF THE SOUTH 


Announces Two Fast Daylight All-Steel Pullman 
Dining Car Trains to Chicago and St. Louis 


”The Floridan” 


Club, Observation, Compartment and 


Effective December 3, 1924 


Compartment D. R. Cars. 


10:30_pm. Lv. 

9:00 am. Lv. Jacksonville 
2:30 pm. Ar. 
4:40 pm. Ar. 
10:00 pm. Ar. 
8:05 am. Ar. Cairo 
12:15 pm. Ar.St. Louis 
4:50 pm. Ar. Chicago 


Albany (et) ---- 
Columbus (ct) -- 
Birmingham ---- 


5:30 am. 
8:50 pm. 
3:20 pm. 
- 11:00 am. 
5:50 am. 
8:00 pm. 
3:50 pm. 
. 12:25 pm. 


10:30_pm. 
8:30 am. 
2:00 pm. 
4:05 pm. 
7:00 pm. 
8:05 am. 
1:35 pm. 


. Jacksonville  ... Ar. 
. Albany (et) ---- lv. 
. Macon (ct) 
. Atlarta 

. Evansville 
. St. Louis 
4:10 pm. Ar. Chicago 


“The Dixie Limited” 


Observation Compartment Drawing 
Room Cars 


5:30 am. 
9:00 pm. 
3:30 pm. 
11:20 am. 
8:30 am. 
7:30 pm. 
2:05 pm. 
- 11.35 am. 


giniae Tale 


Tickets, reservations, information from local agents or 


Hillsboro Hotel 


J. G. KIRKLAND, D. P. A. 


Telephone 3232 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


SOME FLORIDA ACHIEVEMENTS 


It is remarkable that every calam- 
ity that has struck Florida—has been 
a blessing in disguise—the Carpet 
Baggers regime in the 70’s left our 
state treasury empty. The rich soil 
of state-owned overflow lands selling 
at the attractive figure of 25 cents 
per acre induced Henry Disston in 
the 80’s to buy four million acres, 
bringing the first million dollars to 
the state treasury—the stagnation of 
progress due to lack of transportation 
down the East and West Coast at- 
tracted the great railroad developers, 
Messrs. Flagler and Plant, who vastly 
increased our population and wealth 
in South Florida. 

The yellow fever epidemic of 1888 
produced better knowledge of: sanita- 
tion and mosquito control in our ports 
and cities. The freeze ‘of 189495 
created our trucking industry with 
its profits and shipping tonnage. 

The panic of 1907 demonstrated our 


banking strength, cash being paid out 
of the teller’s windaw instead of 
script that was issued by banks in 
other states. 

Unsuccessful knowledge of Florida 
farming, back in the latter 70’s, in- 
duced W. F. Sperlin of Alabama to 
sell his 655 acres in Pinellas county 
to General John C. Williams of De- 
troit, who sold off this farm and cre- 
ated the city of St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. He was assisted by Peter De- 
mens, a Russian, an early railroad 
developer, who wanted to build his 
railroad from Lake Monroe and the 
St. Johns River to the Gulf. This 
created the Orange Belt R. R., now 
owned and controlled by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. 

The war with Spain in 1898 made 
Tampa famous as an embarkation 
point, added population and impetus 
to its growth. The cigar strike in 
Key West brought Senor Ybor, who 
with Messrs. Sanchez and Haya, cre- 
ated the center of pure Havana cigar 


manufacturing in the United States. 

Mrs. Brickell’s plea to Henry M. 
Flagler and offer of large tracts of 
land brought the East Coast Railroad 
and created Miami in 1896. 

The isolation of the Isle City of 
Key West and the short reach across 
the Florida Straits to Cuba induced 
Mr. Flagler to pour millions of dollars 
into one of the world’s most stupen- 
dous engineering projects covering a 
mileage of 135 miles across the sea 
to Key West made up of fishermen 
and cigar makers bringing the first 
train into the Island City in 1912, later 
to bring car ferries which carry whole 
trains to Cuba. 

The fire which burned 145 blocks 
of the center of Jacksonville in 1901 
brought $7,000,000 insurance money 
and rebuilt a modern metropolis in 
Florida. 

Millions in premiums poured into 
the coffers of out of state life insur- 
ance companies, started a Home Life 
Insurance Company in Tampa during 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS 


Incorporated 
WABASSO, FLORIDA 


J. Schnarr and Company, 


Orlando, Fla. 
Gentlemen :- 


Nov. 8th, 


1924 


Our use of your insecticides for 
the past year on our own as well as the Deer- 
field Groves Company properties, has proven 
very satisfactory and we have had no complaints 


from any of our grove foremen. 


The service 


you have rendered has been prompt and we are 

well pleased and hope that the coming year will 

prove as gratifying to us as has the past. 

Very Truly Yours, 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. 
Ae Be MICHAEL 


ABM-h 


Such endorsement; from famous growers of fine fruit is highly appreciated by Schnarr 
as evidence that our products and service reflect the constant care we have put into them these 


—" years. a 


There is still time to clean up whitefly, soot and scale with Schnarr's. Spray formula. On 
late hanging varieties we advise Schnarr’s Oil Sulphur Mixture-Effective as Spray Formula and 


also controls rust. 
J. SCHNARR & COMPANY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


LARKINS WINTER HAVEN 
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1923, which has sold three and a half 
miJlion dollars worth of policies in 
its first three year’s business. 

In 1923 nearly 10 million dollars 
was sent north to foreign companies 
who pocketed over six million dollars 
and paid out less tnan one-third for 
losses to Florida insurers. During 1923 
these foreign companies had less than 
$22,000 on deposit in Florida banks 
at the close of their 1923 business. 

The distance that separated the 
cities of Tampa and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, over 53 miles. The dream 
of Dad Gandy of St. Petersburg bazk 
in 1903 of cutting this distance to 19 
miles is today an  axctuality—his 
friends sceptical, the most optimistic 
St. Petersburg booster considered the 
idea ridiculous, only the vision and 
dogged persistence, the long months 
of fighting competitors, the determina- 
tion to win in spite of them, made 
the bridge possible. From unexpected 
quarters came co-operation or resist- 
ance, friendship or jealousy, gener- 
osity or greed—this the longest auto- 
mobile over-water highway in the 
world, the Gandy Bridge, is attracting 
attention to St. Petersburg and Tampa 
all over the world—for once a Florida 
project was financed by Florida peo- 
ple to the extent of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars without the assistance of 
Wall Street. 

It is now time for home capital to 
invest in other needed corporations. 
Florida to become financially inde- 
pendent must pull itself up by its 
own bootstraps by investing in the 
securities of legitimate and state-reg- 
ulated home Life and Fire insurance 
companies. The day of wild cat stock 
promotion is over. The bankers have 
done their share in. curtailing the 
highly speculative era that heretofore 
prevailed. 


Florida bankers who have carefully 
investigated the personnel of the of- 
ficers and directors of Florida’s most 
promising public service corporation, 
the newly organized South Eastern 
Fire. Insurance Company of Tampa, 
Florida, have been satisfied it will 
be governed by sound principles under 
state insurance laws, that are more 
rigid than the banking laws of our 
state. Its stock is now quoted at 
$30 a share. 

The pessimists of Florida towns 
who left the state years back, if some 
of the old timers could return today 
and see the startling changes that 
have been wrought in Florida cities 
and towns—the growth of the public 
service corporations, they would not 
be inclined to believe their own eyes. 

The home office of the South East- 
ern Fire Insurance Company is in the 
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W. F. S. Bldg:, Tampa, Florida. A 
visit or a letter of inquiry will bring 
the information needed to make an 
investment that will work for you 
and assist in establishing a much 
needed home institution. 

P. S. Since the above article went 
to the printer, announcement has been 
made by one of the officers of the 
South Eastern Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to the effect of Mr. George S. 
Gandy, Sr., being accepted as one of 
the board of directors of this com- 
pany. This announcement should be 
a revelation of the ultimate success 
of a Florida Fire Insurance Company, 
—Everybody knows “Dad” Gandy. 

A thorough knowledge of the char- 
acter and previous record of the of- 
ficers and directors of the South 
Eastern Fire Insurance Company re- 
veals a list of successful business 
men whose reputations are well known 
and thoroughly established in Florida. 


COLLEGE TO HELP GROWERS 
KEEP RECORDS YEAR’S WORK 


A simple and easy bookkeeping 
system for the grower of citrus 
fruit is being inaugurated by the 
Florida College of Agriculture. It is 
planned to show readily, and without 
any great amount of work on the 
part of the farmer, what has been 
done in the way of work and supplies 
and what returns have come from the 
grove. 

A form for the keeping of records 
has been prepared and is to be sent 
out through the county agents to the 
owners and managers of groves. Rec- 
ords will be kept from January 1 
throughout the year, and-at the end 


of the year it is intended that the. 


grower may be able to tell at a glance 
just what he has done that year. If 
the records are kept as _ intended, 
specialists and county agents will be 
able to go over the grower’s records 
with him and be better able to point 
out mistakes and make suggested 
changes. 

“Every effort has been made in 
drawing up these forms to make it 
simple and thorough. And I believe the 
growers will readily see the value to 
be derived from such record keeping 
and I believe they will cooperate 
heartily with us in the effort to help 
them individually and to help us 
gather information to pass on to 
other growers,” says E. F. DeBusk, 
extension citrus. pathologist, who 
worked out the plan and drew up the 
form. 


In writing to. advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


PACKERS AND 
GROWERS 


SUPPLIES 


Car Strips—Cypress or Pine 
Car lots and less 


Nails, Pearson’s 


cement-coated in all sizes 


Box Strapping, Acme 
Orange Box and Field Box 
In coils and cut to length 


Ladders, Factory Made 
spruce in lengths up to 30 ft. 


Dry Paste for your Labels | 


Wiss Clippers 
Box Hatchets 
Nail Strippers 
Also a Complete Stock 
Fertilizers 
Fertilizer Materials 
Bluestone 


Insecticides 


HAMPERS 
AND 
CRATES 


CHASE & COMPANY 


Sanford, Fla. 
Ask for our latest Catalogue 
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The Mapes Famous Fertilizers 


For Generations the Standard as Producers of Quality 
Basis—Bone and Guano; NoRock or Acid Prosphate Used 


A Few Extracts from Reports Recieved Last Winter: 


“For nearly three weeks in December we topped 
the auction market in New York with our brand made 
with Mapes fertilizer.” 


“I have about a 50-acre grove on Indian River, none 
better in the state, and I feel that Mapes goods should 
have credit for the success of my grove, as I have 
never used anything but Mapes, and never expect to 
use anything else.” 


“Can truthfully say that I have gotten better results 
both as to quality of fruit and health of trees from 
Mapes goods than from any of the others I have used.” 


“Mapes fertilizer insures early maturity, the fruit 
coloring and sweetening earlier under your system of 
fertilization.” 


“The grove, here, produced the lowest 
priced, poorest grade of fruit in town three years ago. 
Since then it has been fertilized exclusively with 
Mapes, and produced last year the finest quality fruit 
grown in this neighborhood.” 


“The standing of the brand of fruit on Philadelphia 
and New York markets, together with the fact of our 
having used Mapes fertilizers so largely for these 
years, and the further fact that we have blocks of our 
best groves that have never had a pound of any other 
fertilizer, all speak for us for Mapes fertilizers.” 


“I have used Mapes fertilizer for over twenty-five 
years. I have always succeeded in getting good crops 
of fruit with good texture, and the longer I use it the 
better pleased I am.” 


For these and other reports in detail, send for our recently issued descriptive pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company 
FLORIDA BRANCH, Hamilton Woodruff, Manager, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Cetting What You Plant 


Don’t plant trees that will not reproduce true to their variety. 


‘Suppose you want “Parson Brown” oranges. 
them from planting “Pineapple” or “Valencia” varieties. 


You would not expect to get 
Of course not. 


When you buy OCKLAWAHA Pedigreed Trees you will get exactly the variety 


we represent it to be. 


Why? Because OCKLAWAHA trees -are budded only 


from bearing trees of a known quality and quantity performance record. 


We still have a number of those genuine pedigreed trees available. 


They are 


especially desirable for those growers who want to produce the highest 


quality of fruit. 


Write today for your copy of our 


“Book of Truth.” 


It contains a wealth of information for citrus growers. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries, Inc. 


Phone Victoria 
through Orlando 


LAKE JEM, 
FLORIDA 


Telegraph 
Zellwood 


Thirty-five 
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NO USE TO SPRAY FOR 
MELANOSE IN WINTER 


“Spraying for melanose in fall and 
winter is a waste of perfectly good 
time and money,” O. F. Burger, plant 
disease specialist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, has advised citrus 
growers. 

Growers have recently asked for 
instructions for spraying citrus for 
melanose with bordeaux-oil. They 
seem to believe that this disease may 
be controlled by spraying in winter. 

“Melanose is caused by a fungus 
which lives in the dead branches and 
terminal twigs of the citrus tree,” Dr. 
Burger says. “During rainy seasons 
the spores, or seed-like bodies of the 
fungus are washed down to the 
young leaves and fruit. If the fruit 
was not sprayed early in the season 
and if there is melanose in the grove, 
the spores have already reached the 
fruit, and it is now too late to spray. 


“To spray with bordeaux-oil early 
in spring—from ten to twenty days 
after the blossoms open—means that 
the young fruit is covered with a thin 
film of the spraying material which 
keeps the spores of the disease from 
entering the fruit’s tissues and thus 
causing the disease. 

“All the spraying in the world with 
all the material possible to apply will 
not remove the effects of the disease 
which hag been allowed to develop 
throughout the season. When once 
within the tissues of the fruit, there 
is no remedy. The russeting caused 


The Phosphoric Acid in Fertilizer Mixtures 
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by melanose cannot be controlled now; 
it is too late.” 


Citrus growers should prune out and ° 


burn all dead wood from their trees 
in the fall and winter, and spray the 
trees with bordeaux-oil in spring just 
about ten or twenty days after the 
blossoms appear. That, and _ that 
alone, will control the disease. 


SATSUMALAND FRUIT GROWERS 
MEET AT SILVER LAKE 


There was held at Silver Lake on 
October 20 an enthusiastic session of 
the directors of the Satsumaland 
Fruit Growers. Those who attended 
were the guests of Mr. Tanner at his 
pleasant home on the shores of the 
beautiful Silver Lake. 

The dinner was one long to be re- 
membered with pleasure. Barbecued 
pork, fried chicken, fresh trout from 
the lake, and all the accompaniments 
in abundance. Mr. Tanner was as 
jolly as he was generous, and made 
all feel perfectly at home. A special 
feature of the repast was the serving 
of grape juice, grape jellies, plum mar- 
malade, and plum preserves, put up 
by W. A. Sessons at the Round Lake 
headquarters of the Satsumaland Land 
Company, from fruits grown in their 
orchards. The quality of these prod- 
ucts was a striking demonstration of 
the commercial possibilities of Satsu- 
maland fruits. Mr. Sessoms is car- 
rying on extensive experiments in pre- 
paring products to meet market re- 
quirements. 

The morning session presided over 


by J. D. Smith, of Marianna, was giv. 
en over to speech making. Mr. Smith 
made a snappy keynote speech and ap. 
propriate response to the timely wel. 
come extended by Mr. Tanner, in a 
keen, humorous address that started 
things off with the right swing. These 
were followed by Mr. Sherman, of the 
St. Andrews Bay Lumber Company; 
Senator Wells, of the State Railroad 
Commission; Mr. Tench, the commis. 
sion rate expert; and M. A. Sessoms, 


‘of Bonifay, a pioneer in West Florida 


development. All spoke interestingly 
and to the point. 

The afternoon session, presided over 
by Mr. W. L. Wilson, of Panama City, 
was devoted exclusively to the busi. 
ness of the growers. An unusually 
large turnout of directors, members 
and interested growers marked the 
meeting. A fine spirit of confidence 
prevailed. The affairs of the associa- 
tion were never in better condition, 
and the organization was never so ef- 
ficiently functioning in its various 
spheres as now. Everything points to 
a great year ahead in Satsumaland. 


Send your home-town newspaper 
as a holiday present to an out-of- 
state friend. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 

22 acres large bearing grove; modern 
two-story, 8 room house, completely 
furnished on third largest lake in state 
in thriving town; good r is, church, 
school; complete line farm implements 
and tools. P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake 
County, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
or unimproved land for sale. K. Haw- 
ley, Baldwin, Wis. lt. 


In the manufacture of a fertilizer mixture, the materials that carry phosphoric acid from the BASE around 
which the mixture is built. The addition of the proper quantities and kinds of materials that carry Ammonia 
and Potash gives the analysis desired, and determines the condition of the mixture. Therefore, the materials 
forming the BASE are of prime importance in the mixture. 


The two popular sources used as BASE are first, the so-called Acid Phosphate (the proper name for which 
is Superphosphate); and second, the various grades and qualities of Bone. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE varies in quality, (and therefore also in price), the same as any other fertilizer ma- 
terial. The Superphosphate used in IDEAL fertilizers is of our own manufacture by a new process. It 
comes from the bins in a clean, sweet, dry, highly available and finely pulverized condition, and on this 
account we call it our NEW PROCESS SUPERPHOSPHATE. It carries its plant food in a form that 
is readily available for the nourishment of the plant, and it is far superior to the Acid Phosphate manu- 
factured under the older methods. We are the exclusive Florida manufacturers of the NEW PROCESS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


BONE MEAL varies in quality as well as in price. It requires skilled chemists and laboratories, with intri- 
cate equipment to make the tests which we require of the purity, availability, fineness of grind, etc., of 
bone meals. Every lot of bone meal used in IDBAL fertilizers is subjected to these tests, and any that 
fails to meet tne high standard which we have set is rejected. 


You are fully protected when you use IDEAL service and IDEAL fertilizers. 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville, Florida 
alae 
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QUALITY FRUIT 


—is obtained by using quality fertilizer. Gulf Brands are 


made of the best ingredients obtainable. Gulf Brands are 
formulated by fertilizer experts. Therefore you cannot 


go wrong by using Gulf Brands. 


Tre QUuk YERTUUZER DO. 


G03 CITIZENS BANK BLOG. TAMPA FLA. 


THE 
' FRIEND:* 
SPRAYER 


Endorsed by hundreds of 


Florida growers 


Don’t wait until the last minute to place your order for a Sprayer. 


Do your investigating now, before you need it. 


If you have an old sprayer of any make, let us figure with you on putting a 


“FRIEND” Motor Pump on your present sprayer. 
Write for catalogue. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


State Distributors 





303 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Florida 
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Thirty-eight 


IF RUST MITES GIVE 
TROUBLE SPRAY THEM 
WITH LIME-SULPHUR 


Rust mites are still appearing in 
some groves, and recent observations 
at the Florida Experiment Station 
have found them to be colonizing very 
strongly, so that an outbreak may 
occur at any time especially on fruit 
from June bloom. 

An outbreak is especially danger- 
out at this time as many growers are 
not in the habit of looking for the 
mites at this season and are apt to 
be caught napping. So the grove 
should be looked over at once and 
if the mites are common, sulphur in 
some form should be applied. 

The form most used in the past 
has been the lime-sulphur solution. 
Use it at the rate of 1 gallon of the 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution to 
75 gallns of water. Another method 
that has given good results this year 
is the dusting of the trees with powder 
ed sulphur with which has been com- 
bined an equal weight of thoroughly 
air-slaked lime. 


Don’t let the land leach or wash 
away in winter. Grow cover crops; 
keep hilly land in permanent sod; 
fill gullies with brush; provide prop- 
er drainage. 





Every farm should have running 


water and a lighting system. 





Tampa Florida Tribune 


Every Morning in the Year 


Tampa with a population of over 124,- 
000 in a trading center of over 300,000 
people, the best spenders and the most 
enterprising and progressive factors on 
earth. 

Sum up the Tribune’s many outstand- 


“ing advantages: largest volume of cir- 


culation, a morning newspaper, most 
timely news, reader interest, reader con- 
fidence, and editorial policy of construc- 
tive journalism, and you will understand 
why the Tampa Tribune is able to car- 
ry the entire burden of successful ad- 
vertising campaigns in greater Tampa, 
and the entire Tampa trade territory. 

The Morning Newspaper is the dom- 
inant influence in every big community, 
whether it is greater New York, greater 
Chicago, greater Atlanta, greater Jack- 
sonville, or greater Tampa. 

Follow the policy of the national ad- 
vertisers who concentrate their adver- 
tising in on big newspaper of each terri- 
tory they wish to cover. By concentrat- 
ing you can use more dominating space 
and at less cost. 


THE TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 
South Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 
Average Circulation 
Sunday, over 40,000 Dally, over 25,000 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
World Building, New York; Syndicate 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo.; Union- 
Trust Building, Chicago; Ford Building, 
Detroit; Bryant Building, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Atlanta Trust Building, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Holbrook Building, San Francisco; 
Higgins Building, Los Angeles. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Wedosdoobeldedderb se sirbeobosbesbeafeobesbbe deeb obeddeobe oe 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, maltiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—A rare bargain: An or- 
ange grove; five hundred orange trees 
and one hundred grapefruit trees, all 
full bearing. Situated on one of the 
finest ‘bodies of citrus soil and one of 
the best citrus sections of the state. 
This grove’s record last year was 
phenomenal. While the average grove 
throughout the state gave only in- 
different returns, this little grove net- 
ted, $1,700. Reasons for selling given 
on application. Address Box 68, Wild- 
wood, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
for sale, for fall delivery. O. K. Haw- 
_ley, Baldwin, Wis. _ ile wc 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven. acres high, 
rooly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing 
orange trees full of fruit. Nicely lo- 
cated near Altamonte Springs, Fla. 
For particulars write H. A. Lunquire, 
41 N. W. 29th St., Miami, Fla. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. B. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this 7. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
nanv Tumberton. Miae 





Want to hear from owner having farm 
for sale: give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


NURSERY STOCK 


AVOCADOS—Priced from 85 cents up, 
in hundred lots depending on variety. 
Good assortment varieties, large plants, 
prompt shipment. Let us quote you. 
REASONER BROTHERS, Oneco, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Cleopatra Mandarine seed- 
lings. September delivery, enter order 
now. Cavendish banana plants and 
avocado trees. Write for price list. 

R. B. Skinner, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida. May-4t. 





Owing to the large acreage which will be plant- 


ed to grapes the coming season it will be nec- 
essary to reserve plants early. Our plants are 
true to name, vigorous and well rooted. Re- 
serveyour plants now. Write for booklet No. 
a2. SOUTHERN ADAPTED NURSERIES 


Bartow, Fla 
BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
formation free. W. E. Bolles, Coaaee, 
Fla. 





“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
nursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can justify. 








For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow,. Fla. 





AGENTS..WANTED—We want good, re- 
liable parties to act as our agents in 
their local communities, selling our 
citrus trees on a liberal commission. 
A good opening for the person who 
will devote all or a part of their time 
working among their neighbors. Lake 
Nursery Co., Leesburg, Fla. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS—White Leghorns, Min- 
orcas, Reds, etc. We are booking or- 
ders now for Fall and Winter hatches. 
Continental Hatchery, Box 133, Val- 
dosta, ; Ga. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
car lots..Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 





WHITE. WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Pétersburg, Florida. 





SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 





AGENTS—Quality Shoes, quick sellers. 
Big commissions, immediate returns' 
Repeat’ orders. Experience unnecessary. 
Write full particulars. Tanners Shoe, 
2011 C St. Boston. 


FALL CHICKS—mean large profits for 
Southern poultry raisers. Write for 
prices on chicks and custom hatching. 
Continental Hatchery, Box 233, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


BUY SOUTHERN .CHICKS—Our splen- 
did stocks will please you. Get our 
Fall price list. Continental Hatchery, 
Box 233, Valdosta, Ga. 


JELLY GUAVAS. Our guava “Snow- 
white” is the finest jelly guava ever 
rown. Nice plants 25c each, $2 for 10; 
18 for 100. Send. for free os of 
other fruits and flowers. Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 








FOR. SALE 


Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard keyboard. Has all advantages 
of larger machine. Ideal for farm and 
home use. $60. cash or sold on easy 
terms. Remington ..Typewriter Co., 103 
Parker St., Tampa Florida. 


SHOES—Become our local salesman sell- 
ing high grade shoes direct to wearer. 
Quick seller and good commission. Ex- 
perience not required. TANNERS SHOE 
MFG. CO., 2014 C St., Boston, Mass. 


CONDENSED DATA—on Tung Oil In- 
dustry has been compiled by B. F. 
Williamson and E. L. Lord. By ap- 
plication to B. F. Williamson, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, this. booklet will be sent 
to you postpaid for fifty cents. 


POSITION WANTED—Competent citrus 
grove superintendent wants  super- 
vision of groves where quality fruit is 
essential aim. 12-years technical and 
practical experience. Care Citrus In- 
dustry. 


PULLS HILLS ON .HIGH—Saves Gallons 
of gas: Mr. Ed.,-Nailor of Kansas 
City, has perfected an amazing in- 
vention that goes on the carburetor 
of any .car. .Three minutes to put 
on or take off—no boring or mechanical 
work to do, but changes whole per- 
formance of your car. Does not only 
run better, has more power, less carbon 
but increases mileage 50 per cent and 
more. Agents wanted. Mr. Nailor 
wants to send to one driver in each 
locality this amazing invention to try 
on his own car. See for yourself 
how fine it works and how easy to 
drive around in your spare time and 
pick up $80 to $100 a week. No cap- 
ital, mechanical skill or sales experi- 
ence needed. Just send name today. 
Ed. Nailor, 735 Prod. Ex. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . 
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Florida’s Gold 


) is not all in the banks, —although a goodly proportion of 
that represented by mountain-high piles of golden citrus fruits 
year after year adds millions to the deposits of Florida banks 
and gives our state her leading industry. 








This bank is proud of the fact that its officers and directors 
have been prominently identified with the progress made in 
the citrus industry over a period of 31 years past. 


WE WELCOME THE ACCOUNTS OF CITRUS GROWERS 


(4% 





interest paid on Certificates of Deposit left three months or longer) 






A Dependable and Responsible Bank 
Jer Dependable and Responsible People’ 


| Plant your trees budded on 


SOUR ORANCE STOCK 


if you want “BETTERTREES” and “BETTERFRUIT.” It is the quality that de- 
termines the price of your fruit. Everyone agrees that the SOUR ORANGE pro- 
duces the BEST FRUIT. Citrus fruit of fancy grade returned a profit to growers 
during last season’s low prices. 


The tree that you plant must be well selected, strong, thrifty, and of proper 
root system and bud, if you would have them return you a profit on your in- 
vestment. 


We have a large stock of fine trees in all the standard time tested varieties, 
but we offer no novelties or freaks for you to try outsat fancy prices. 


Our trees have been carefully grown by citrus experts. Our root system is 
unexcelled. All buds taken from bearing trees of proven worth from some of the 
best groves in LAKE COUNTY. 


We cordially invite you to call and inspect our splendid stock. 
Write for our Catalog and reduced price list. 
Special prices on lots of a thousand or more. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Incorporated $300,000. 
“THE SOUR ORANGE NURSERY” 


Leesburg, Florida 
W. S. McClelland, Pres. W. E. Evans, Sec. Chas. Isted, Treas. 
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IDEAL 
OIL EMULSION PASTE 
THE QUALITY PRODUCT 
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LONGOUd ALITVNO SE 


Because It Is Manufactured 
Under the Supervision of a 
Trained Chemist, From High 
Grade Oil of Proven Merit, to 
Suit Florida Conditions. 


IDEAL OIL EMULSION PASTE 








